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New booklet for executives... 


yours for the asking 


Routine detail can severely reduce 
the efficiency of an executive staff. 
It’s a problem which can prove 
costly to any company today. 

To help management solve this 
problem, The First National Bank 
of Chicago has compiled a booklet 
called Trust Services for Corporations, 


@ The 


First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark, and Madison Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


April 


a detailed guide to our complete 
Corporate Trust Division services. 
You’ll find it a handy reference to 
the services we offer in matters re- 
lating to the transfer and registra- 
tion of securities, as well as the 
handling of pension and profit shar- 
ing funds. The information it con- 


tains will show you why so many 
firms use the services of our Corpo- 
rate Trust Division. 

To get your free copy of Trust 
Services for Corporations, simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. Or, 
call our Trust Department, FRank- 
lin 2-6800, today. 


FREE! Informative new booklet that explains our 
: complete corporate Trust Division services. 
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Le eerie 


Escudos, Pesetas, Rupees, Marks, 
Guilders, Cruzeiros or Yen... 


Wherever you trade or travel, the Harris can smooth your financial way 


lee month, it seems, the 


Harris grows busier on the in- 
ternational scene. Today, we’re 
in direct touch with correspon- 
dent banks in every country in 
the free world. 

For businessmen, the Harris 
can iron out scores of financial 
wrinkles in foreign trade. We 
can transfer funds to any major 
city, issue letters of credit, col- 
lect foreign receivables and fur- 
nish credit reports on firms and 
individuals. And whatever cur- 
rency is used—from escudos to 
yen—our staff turns it into 
American dollars. 

We can help vacationers, too, 
with information on customs 
and rates of exchange, foreign 
currency and travelers checks, 
even a booklet ‘‘Holiday in 
Europe”’ filled with tips for 
first-timers. 

If you have a question con- 
cerning foreign trade or travel, 
we invite you to call or write 
Mr. Robert Maynard, Man- 
ager of our International De- 
partment, or any member of his 
staff. 


The Harris serves you all these ways: 


Checking Accounts * Special Checking Accounts 
Saving Accounts ‘ Commercial Loans * Personal Loans 
Real Estate Loans * Auto Loans - Safe Deposit Boxes 
Personal and Corporate Trusts Tax-Exempt State and 
Municipal Bonds : International Banking - Correspon- 
dent Banking 


HARRIS “zB 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907—Member Federal Reserve System...Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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READER’S VIEWPOINT 


To the Editor: 


I certainly appreciate receiving a 
copy of ComMeERcE and also am de- 
lighted to see the article pertaining 
to conventions in Chicago. 

I might add that I find your maga- 
zine an ideal companion as a subur- 
ban traveler, and although it takes 
me a week to go through the various 
articles, it certainly is an accurate 
source of current information on the 
City of Chicago. 

GERALD G. SANDERSON 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
BUREAU, INC. 


To the Editor: 


I read the very fine article in the 
February, 1961 issue of COMMERCE 
on “Chicago First,” but to say that 
I was chagrined to find the Great 
Chicago Stock Yards Industry not 
even mentioned, let alone touched 
on, is putting it mildly. 

The Chicago Stock Yards today, 
even after all the talk about the 
end of an era, still represents the 
: nation’s No. 1 cattle market. We 

recently dedicated a new million 
dollar hog house, and efforts are 
under way to regain prominence as 
a hog market, too. 

- During 1960 the salable animals 
passing through the gates of the 
Chicago Stock Yards numbered 2,- 
114,946 cattle and calves; 1,780,034 
hogs; and 306,085 sheep, the total 
monetary value of which exceeded 
- three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

| 2Long a terminal market, which 
- meant the end of the line, in recent 
years, along with the decentralization 
of the packing industry, the Chicago 
Stock Yards has undergone a trans- 
formation to predominantly a ship- 
_ ping market, which means that more 
animals now arriving for sale are 
purchased for shipment to out-of- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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NOW GAS © 
AIR CONDITIONED — 


Chicago's famous Wrigley, 


Brilliantly illuminated at night, the Wrigley Building at 400-410 N. 


A familiar sight on the Chicago skyline 
is the famous Wrigley Building. And just 
as impressive as the building’s exterior is 
its modern cooling system. A 490-ton capa- 
city steam absorption air conditioner was 
recently installed to cool both the North 
and South buildings. 

Gas air conditioning was specified be- 
cause of its highly efficient, dependable 
performance as well as its economy of 
operation. With Gas as the boiler fuel — 
on summertime rates — operating costs are 
cut toad minimum. Seasonally idle or excess 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Michigan Ave. will be kept comfortably cool this summer by modern 
automatic Gas air conditioning. 


boiler capacity is put on a year ‘round pay- 
ing basis. 

The absorption-type Gas air conditioner 
has no major moving parts to cause objec- 
tionable noise or vibration. Its simple 
construction, automatic operation and 
minimum maintenance requirements make 
absorption air conditioning a practical 
choice for many industrial establishments. 

For more details on Gas air conditioning 
equipment, just telephone 431-4000. One 
of our engineers will be glad to discuss the 
application of Gas to your particular needs. 
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EYE ON CHICAGOLAND 


Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 

Your Association is highly respected...not just because of its 
size and the excellence of its program of work...but because its officers 
and directors demonstrate a spirit of pioneering leadership...and its 
membership has the courage to blaze new trails...It takes positions on 
issues which often are controversial once it has been determined by thorough 
research...and open democratic discussion by committees and the Board of 
Directors that the position to be taken is sound and morally right. 

To cite two cases in point...new resolutions on a Fair Employment 
Practices Law for Illinois...and on sound two-way world trade...adopted by 
the Board of Directors at its last meeting. 

Without dissenting vote, the Board adopted the following: 
"Resolved that it is the opinion of the Board...that employment in every 
field should be open to all persons without regard to race...creed or color 
...and that discrimination in employment on the basis of race...creed or 
color violates basic principles of liberty and democracy." It further 
resolved that the subcommittee of the Labor-Management Relations Committee 
...and Association Administration and Staff...be directed to prepare docu- 
mentation on specific provisions of HB406 which are particularly unwise and 
unworkable with the view of bringing about a workable FEPC Law in the State 
bf lilinois. 

This position was not hastily formulated...The Association had 
previously conducted a survey of employers in states where FEP laws and 
commissions are in existence. The prevailing view of the respondents was 
that the laws haven't turned out to be as onerous as had been expected...On 
the whole...executives are rather pleased with the successful way laws have 
operated. Seventy-four percent recommended that Illinois employers "work 
to get a law they can live with"...These findings and other documentary 
evidence were carefully considered in turn by a special subcommittee of the 
Labor-Management Relations Committee...the Policy Committee and the Board. 
There were many lengthy and fruitful discussions before final action 
was taken. 

The same holds true in the case of the unanimous action of the 
Board on the recent activity generally described as "Buy American". A 
statement...too long to be quoted in its entirety here...reaffirms the 
Association's historic position that promotion of sound...two-way world 
trade is in the best interest of Metropolitan Chicago and the Nation...The 
statement concludes: "In recognition of the fact that...protectionism...in 
whatever form it takes...frequently destroys more jobs in export industries 
than it saves in protected domestic industries...we must buy abroad if we 
are going to sell abroad...and conversely we must sell abroad if we are to 
buy the foreign raw materials that we need...now and in the future as United 
States supplies are exhausted...to maintain and expand our economy to serve 
an increasing population. 

A United States Department of Commerce survey indicated that 
approximately 461,000 Cook County workers participated in the benefits of 
world trade...and that 178,000 workers in the Chicago Area were directly 
supported by manufacturers for export. The Association's policy on world 
trade is enlightened self interest in action. 

Sincerely, 


ee Onan 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 


Rendering of New Plant now completed for Cox Metal Processing Company 


Fifteen New Plants Now Located in 
Clearing’s 73rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT The company offers the services of a complete 


engineering and construction department, archi- 


d fi i i 1 
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toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 


Cc ho i ce S i tes Ava ; la ls | e Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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| New Estimates 


For The Federal Budget 


By JOHN K. LANGUM 


Vice President for Research and Statistics, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and President, Business Economics, Inc. 


IGNIFICANT changes in ‘the 

Federal budget for the next year 
or two are indicated in recent mes- 
wages by the President to the Con- 
ress. The full picture of the budget 
presented by these programs, as 
stated by the Director of the Bureau 
pf the Budget on March 28, 1961, 
_ndicates an increase in the level of 
federal payments to the public from 
*94.3 billion in fiscal year 1960 to 
$106.3 billion in fiscal year 1962. 
[this compares with $101.8 billion 
>Sroposed in the Budget Document 
submitted to the Congress on Janu- 
wry 16, 1961 by the previous adminis- 
ration. It is estimated that a cash 
deficit of about $1.0 billion in the 
sresent fiscal period will be followed 
Sy a cash deficit of about $4.0 billion 
n fiscal year 1962. These develop- 
ments will give real support to the 
=conomy which is now passing 
-hrough the low point in the reces- 
sion and moving on to the chal- 
enge of adequate recovery. 

The broader concept of Federal 
zovernment receipts from the public 
and payments to the public is more 
meaningful today in terms both of 
4scal considerations and of economic 
impact than the traditional state- 
ment of the Federal budget. This 
analysis shows the flow of money 
detween the public and the Federal 
zovernment as a whole. In effect it 
sepresents a consolidated cash state- 
ment of Federal transactions, other 
-han borrowing, with the public. 
Trust fund receipts and expendi- 
cures and expenditures of govern- 
nent-sponsored enterprises are in- 
-Juded, in addition to the narrower 
range of budget receipts and ex- 
penditures. In consolidating these 
several sets of receipts and expendi- 
‘ures, intragovernmental transac- 
ions and non-cash expenditures are 
Jiminated. The importance of these 
sonsiderations is indicated by the 
Fact that in fiscal year 1962 trust 
‘und expenditures are expected to 
each $26.7 billion, almost one-third 
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of indicated budget expenditures 
of $84.3 billion. Budget programs 
which involve trust fund receipts 
and expenditures, such as old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, 
unemployment compensation, and 
Federal aid to highways are of grow- 
ing importance. 

The resumé table shows the con- 
tinuing trend upward during recent 
years of Federal government expend- 
itures in absolute terms. From fiscal 
1956 through 1960 Federal payments 
to the public rose $21.7 billion. Pay- 
ments to the public projected by 
President Eisenhower in his budget 


message on January 16 for fiscal 1962 
were $101.8 billion, up $7.5 billion 
from the $94.3 billion level in 1960. 
The budget programs as of March 
28 under President Kennedy indicate 
a level of cash payments in fiscal 
1962 of $106.3 billion, up another 
$4.5 billion. 

In terms of the excess of Federal 
receipts over payments or payments 
over receipts, the budget resumé 
indicates the strong influence of 
changing business conditions on the 
state of the Federal budget. The 
current estimates as of March 28 
by the Kennedy administration in- 
dicate an excess of payments over 
receipts of $1.0 billion in fiscal 1961 
and $4.0 billion in fiscal 1962. These 
cash deficits are much less than what 
many private projections had com- 
monly indicated. The excess of pay- 
ments to the public over receipts 
from the public in fiscal 1961 and 
1962, the years influenced by the 
current recession, totals $5 billion. 
This is about one-third of the cash 
deficit of $14.6 billion incurred in 

(Continued on page 38) 


RESUME OF THE BUDGET OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
(Fiscal Years Ending June 30. In Billions) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Actual Mar. ‘61 Est. 
Receipts from the public. $77.1 $82.1 $81.9 $81.7 $95.1 $98.5 $102.3 
Payments» fomthes publica. = saa Se 726 80.0 83.4 948 943 99.5 106.3 
Excess of receipts (+-) or payments (-) +4.5 +21 -1.5 -—13.1 408 —10 —40 
Bud Sele Tecel pts, se emewees ea Sieh TOS OS OHO Wis Tskd 81.4 
Budget expendi tires games 2) = enna ee es 66:2 69:0 S145 9 .80!3en Ooms Or7 84.3 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—).._. 5G 2S Sy Se i PR 
New obligational authority____ 63.2 702 763 814 79.6 ° 87.1 ~~ 860 
NET CHANGE IN BUDGET PROGRAMS 
January 16, 1961 to March 28, 1961 
(Fiscal Years Ending June 30. In Billions) 
1961 1962 
Receipts from the public 
Jantar 6, p06 le budveteproxraine se $ 99.0 $103.4 
Marche 2s; 106 ls budget program = es 98.5 102.3 
Decrease in receipts from the public 
Lower budget receipts, largely from shortfall in 
individual income tax and excise tax collections, 
CUE MLOm LDC MECESs1Olpe= ees eee tne meee eee — 0.5 — 18 
“Added revenue from increased economic activity 
renerated sby new propOsal sige ee + 0.9 
Net decrease in receipts from the public. —= {0} — 08 
Payments to the public P 
Jantiary e116 1960 ebud set prog rain sss meee 97.9 101.8 
Matche2 8 yal Sols budcetepcontaint ee eae ae 99.5 106.3 
Increase in payments to the public 
“Necessary revisions in estimate for January 16, 
1961 budget programs (not related to new pro- 
posals) ae a ee ae Ws 
“Administrative actions and recommended pro- 
gram changes, except national defense”__-.----- =e alas + 3.4 
Expenditure increases for national defense pro- 
posed in the President’s Message to the Con- 
gress on March 28, 1961_.----_-_-___-_-___-- esc oes Ou 
Net increase in payments to the public. sie HES + 4.5 
Excess of receipts over payments (++) or payments 
Over receipts (—) 
January 16, 1961 budget program... ae ls)! af aa 
March 28, 1961 budget program _...._________ — te =n 
Net change — — 2.1 Se 
A 


Metropolitan Chicago Trends 


Cumulative—2 months} 


%, Change % Change *) 
Feb. 1961 Jan. 1961 Dec. 1960 Feb. 1960 2/61 vs. 2/60 1961 from 1960))) 
POPULATION AND GENERAL 
GROWTH TRENDS: 
Population—Metr. Area (000) Estimated 6,905.1 6,895.8 6,885.5 6,784.2 + 1.8 LM 6,905.1 + 18 a 
Recorded Births: 7” 
—Chicago 2.2. 7,118 7,749 8,097 7,384 — 3.6 i 14,867 — 19 . 
—Metr. Area (6 Il). Counties) ese , W435 12,309 13,193 11,628 == {57 I 23,744 — 028 
Recorded Deaths: i} 
eGhicngo ee th ee 3,118 3,463 3,482 3,486 —10.6 ji 6,581 —13.0 | 
—Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties) 4,839 5,376 5,395 5,342 — 94 aL 10,215 —10.0 | 
Mamtaagewlicemses =n ‘ ee) 33200 3,755 4,134 3,700 12,6 16 6,988 — 72 | 
No. of Main Tel. in Serv. (Ill. Bell) (000) 
=“Business, Delephones — === ds 331.1 330.6 330.7 323.0 Ee 2D LM 331.1 2) 
—Residential Telephones —___- 1,716.2 1,716.6 1,716.3 1,688.7 Selo LM 1,716.2 + 16 
INDUSTRY: 
Index of Ind. Production (194749=100) 130.0p 128.8r 127.6 139.1 — 65 A 129.4p — 7.6 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957=100) N.A. 112.9 106.7 101.0 N.A. Ax 112.9 SAN 
Ind. Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000 Therms) 15,284 15,061 15,056 16,581 — 78 iG 30,345 — 74 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.). 1,925 2,161 2,166 2,022 — 48 AF 4,086 —17 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 63.3 64.3 64.2 61.3 +- 3.9 A 63.8 sag 
TRADE: 
Dept. Store Indexes (1947-49=100) 
—Sales (Seasonally Adjusted). 121 119 127 116 = 14.3 A 120 + 0.8 
—Inventories (Seasonally Adjusted). 143 130 141 144 — 0.7 A 137 + 4Z 
Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 
(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) 
BOnicaso) «eee en eet N.A.  $ 12,049 = $ :10,040 $ 9,685 N.A. Tx $ 12,049 An 
—Chicago Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties) INCAS $ 21,014 $ 17,116 $ 16,064 N.A. Tx. ($o210014 + 10 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49—100) 
PAlNitemsS—Ghicago Ge eee eee 130.5 130.4 130.6 129.1 me aa | A 130.5 a ey 
New Passenger Cars—No. of (R. L. Polk) N.A 21,425 30,032 24,481 N.A. Flee 21,425 —11.7 


T=Total of 2 months. Tx—January total. A=Average of 2 months. Ax=January total. LM=Latest month. P—Preliminary. NA=Not 
Available. *Indicates residential vacancy rate. r=Revised ; 
= (Continued on page 30) 


WANT CANS IN A HURRY ? 
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4445 Cottage Grove Ave. e Chicago 15, Ill. 
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Air conditioning? 
Make it electric 


Electric air conditioning 

is quick and economical to 
install. Goes in step-by-step 
with little or no business 
interruption. 


Electric air conditioning 
burns no fuel... installs 
without major structural 
work. Goes in basement, 
roof, above doors, flush 
through walls. 


Comes in a wide variety 

of types, and sizes (34 to 
3,000 tons)—one exactly 
suited to your needs. 


Operation is economical. Serv- 
ice is fast and dependable. 


No matter how small or large your place of business, there’s an electric air 
conditioning system that fits your exact needs. Whatever type or make of electric 
unit you select, you can expect the latest, most modern engineering and design based 
on a record of outstanding performance and dependability that stretches back as 
far as thirty years. This is why the nationally-known, long-established makers are 
able to give you such a strong guarantee on an electric air conditioner. 


J Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service C ompany 


© C.E. Co. 


April 


FLOAT TRIPS 


@ CAMPING TRIPS 
@ EXCELLENT GUIDES 
@ MODERN EQUIPMENT 


lf you want to take a float trip, by all means come to 


the Ozarks. See these beautiful mountain streams in their P 

wilderness settings. View the iS of the Ozark ee fe A Tr. oa 
from a float trip (way down below). Hear the lulling fy”, 

melody of water gurgling over gravelly shoals in the quiet Cl 


of the night. Give your appetite free rein for a few days’ 
wholesome cooking over outdoor fires, including a menu 
of such palatable tidbits as fried chicken, tenderized 
steaks, pork-chops, salads, flapjacks, steaming black coffee 
and all the other incidentals that go to make up a well 
balanced diet—and best of all, don’t forget that all you 
do is FISH, RELAX and ENJOY this adventure; all the work 
is done for you by the guides and commissary men. All 
boats and equipment are of the best. We will gladly fur- 
nish any additional information desired upon request. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
OR PHONE Hl ckory 5-3444 
ETI Ltedior ¢ dosti ast Minas esi BULL SHOALS, ARKANSAS 
Dr aRH EDEN sigs eet etme tee BOX 65 


to camp out may arrange for a continuous trip of several 
days duration. 


STATE PARK TROUT DOCK 
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Ides of April In Retrospect 


Now that the Ides of April are past and we have 
finished wrestling with our 1040's, etc. (perhaps our 
consciences too), it is interesting to review the score 
on American income tax payers’ accuracy. 

According to Commerce Clearing House, more than 
two million taxpayers made mistakes — mostly in their 
favor—in their 1959 returns. Of these erring two 
million, two-thirds underfigured their taxes and _ re- 
ceived bills averaging $85 each. The lucky one-third 
who mistakenly overpaid received refunds averaging 
$69. 

Commerce Clearing House also reports that some 
100,000 folks who disbelieved the old adage about 
death and taxes and filed no returns were caught by 
Uncle Sam. This misguided 100,000 was assessed 
nearly $38 million in taxes, an average of $380 each. 

In keeping with the ever onward and upward trend 
in everything, 1959 also provided a bigger year for 
tipsters. It seems that 758 individuals provided the 
Internal Revenue Service with tips resulting in col- 
lection of over $12 million in additional taxes, penal- 
ties and interest. For their “fingering” they received 
rewards averaging $689 apiece. 

All of this cheerful information reminds the be- 
deviled income tax payer that the Internal Revenue 
law and regulations have become so complicated that 
tests show even IRS agents, given the same set of 
facts and figures, frequently, if not invariably, come 
up with widely varying results on Line 12, Page 1, as 
referred from Line 9, Page 2. 


Import or Die 


The United States steel industry is among those which 
have sharply felt the force of foreign competition. It 
is to the industry’s great credit that not one of its 
leaders has added his voice to the swelling chorus 
chanting “Buy American” and/or return to “protec- 
tionism.”’ 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company has stated 
its view in an editorial in its employe magazine as 
follows: 

“Many Americans — including the employes of busi- 
ness and industry, whose jobs may be affected — are 
worried about the increase in foreign competition. 
Industries which have had little or no foreign com- 
petition now are finding out what it feels like. In- 
dustries which have always had some competition 
from abroad have been getting it in bigger and 
stronger doses. 


editors page 
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“Uncomfortable though the new competition may 
be, it should be regarded as a challenge, rather than 
a disaster. After all, the prosperity of the United States 
does not depend on the poverty of other nations — nor 
in the long run could the poverty of nations abroad 
be helpful to this country. Economic improvement 
abroad should provide us with new opportunities for 
trade. The exchange of goods should work for in- 
creased prosperity, whether the goods are exchanged 
within a nation or between nations. 

“What, then, should we do to meet the new chal- 
lenge of foreign competition? For whether the in- 
creased productivity of nations abroad helps us or 
hurts us depends largely on the economic policies we 
follow here. 

“We'll have to resist inflation. We’ll have to en- 
courage economic growth and remove tax barriers 
which discourage it. We’ll have to see that our econ-. 
omy is kept flexible and adaptable, in order to meet 
new conditions. In other words, the things we’ll have 
to do to meet the challenge of foreign competition 
are the very things we ought to be doing in any case — 
with or without competition from abroad — to keep 
our economy growing, dynamic and productive.” 

A few years back the British were giving worldwide 
publicity to their homefront slogan, “Britain must 
export or die.” This might well be paraphrased 
for the U. S. to say, “We must import or die— and 
to import we must export.” 


Washington And A Stolen Kiss 


The ubiquitousness of big government in Washington 
is a never ending source of wonder. For example, the 
National Labor Relations Board recently ruled that 
a romantic truck driver may be fired for stealing a 
kiss from a coworker. 

A local of the Teamsters Union complained to the 
NLRB that the driver was fired because of his efforts 
to help organize the workers. The company said he 
was fired because he had walked into the company 
office and grabbed and kissed Jeanette Porter, a clerk, 
against her will. 

Surely our national sense of security and well be- 
ing will be greatly heightened by the fact that so 
small a question as osculation in Augusta, Ga., can 
wind up as a “federal case” in Washington. 


fase 


Chat Wapiti, 


for madame, for mademoiselle... 
the newest designs in diamonds 
and platinum...from the French. 
Juergens & Andersen welcomes 
your visit to see the dazzling beauty 
of these magnificent 
creations...creations you'll 


want to own! 


La Coquette 


L’éclat 


ueryens Andersen 0 


55 E. WASHINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 
8th FLOOR 
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¢ Foreign Trade Fairs — The U.S. 
and Canadian businessman will soon 
be able to participate in foreign 
international trade fairs without 
leaving his desk. His products will 
be transported, displayed and _ pro- 
moted at the fairs in a “package 
deal” which will cost much less than 
would an individual exhibit. Called 
“Intermart,” the organization plans 
to buy space en bloc at the fairs 
and set up cooperative travelling ex- 
hibits of similar products and handle 
individual company displays at one 
or more fairs. Exhibits will be 
staffed with multi-lingual represen- 
tatives. The home office is at 1395 
Bayview avenue, Toronto, 17, On- 
tario, Canada. 


° Consumer Spending — American 
consumers spent nearly 17 per cent 
of their discretionary income on 
household goods in the fifties, but 
in recent years, increasing propor- 
tions of discretionary income have 
been diverted to durable recreational 
goods and to services, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. During the past decade, con- 
sumers spent a total of $160 billion 
on household goods. The over-all 
ten-year spending trend for house- 
hold goods was sharply up from $14 
billion in 1950 to nearly $19 billion 
in 1959 and 1960. Relative to dis- 
cretionary income, however, house- 
hold goods expenditures have de- 
clined from 18 per cent in 1950 to 
15 per cent in 1960 — postwar low. 


* Graduates Face Competition — 
College students of the 1960’s will 
graduate into a business economy 
more harshly competitive than it has 
been at any time since the 30’s and 
they will need the kind of academic 
background that enables them to 
make an aggressive contribution, ac- 
cording to E. Sommer, managing 
partner of Wolf Management-Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. It is up to 
business to get the colleges and uni- 


versities to make available to them 
the kinds of young men and women 
who can help business solve the prob- 
lems caused by the economic environ- 
ment in which they will be operating, 
Sommer said. 


®© New Jetliners — Northwest 
Orient Airlines and the Boeing Air- 
plant Company have announced that 
the line has ordered six Boeing 720-B 
medium jet airliners for delivery be- 
ginning in June, 1961. The airline 
has an option to purchase an ad- 
ditional six of the fast, advanced 
model of the Boeing medium-range 
plane. Cost of the initial six jets, to- 
gether with necessary spare parts, 
totals $36,772,000. Northwest now 
flies long-range DC-8C jet airliners 
across the Pacific and tnanscontinent- 
ally across the United States. 


© Using Executive Stress — Often 
under great pressure, a key business 
executive is subject to many cir- 
cumstances that can harm his career, 
Dr. Robert Collier Page writes in 
his new book “How to Lick Execu- 
tive Stress and Stay in Top Emotion- 
al and Physical Trim” published by 
Prentice-Hall. Almost any man 
should be able to take the pressure 
off himself, Page says. Health is the 
number one factor in the mainten- 
ance of success and it means much 
more than simply “not being sick’’. 
Proper diet and exercise, discussed 
in detail by Page, keeps a man con- 
tinually motivated and free from 
the flabby life. Alcohol can be 
beneficial if used in moderation, but 
it is of no use in curing physical 
aches or unhappiness. Dr. Page be- 
lieves executive stress can be used 
to advantage. It compels a man to 
organize his time and keep intelli- 
gently busy, Page says. 


° How to Manage Yourself — To 
help the modern businessman make 
the fullest use of abilities and talent 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Of course 
your company 
has a 

banking _ 


connection... 


is it VORS2LUE enough? 


To serve a business fully these days, a bank must be a financial virtuoso. It should have 
an ear for marketing . . . be able to assist in plans for expansion and diversification . . . help 
with all the other money problems that confront a company today. 

As your company expands, you may need the breadth and depth of service that 
Continental can provide. Without leaving your present banking connection, you may wish 
to consider the Continental as an additional source of facilities and funds. 

Regardless of the size of your business, you can count on a full symphony of help from 


Continental. Your call to STate 2-9000, Extension 877, will be most welcome. 


CONTINENTAL wanoxa, BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


LaSalle or Clark at Jackson 


Member F.0.1.C. 


April 13 


Outdoors With Art Mercier 


T’S just under six hundred miles 
by highway from the world’s busi- 
est corner to the geographical cen- 
ter of one of America’s truly great 
fishing spots—Bull Shoals, Arkansas. 
If you like your scenery rugged, your 
fish big and nasty tempered and 
your accommodations modern and 
comfortable, Bull Shoals is for you. 
Traveling by automobile, it’s a 
breeze down US 66 to Arkansas 
Route 5 and then 178 right to the 
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Bull Shoals Dam. Or, if you’re go- 
ing by private plane, there’s an 
F.A.A. airport with lighted runway 
at nearby Flippin, Arkansas. Ar- 
rangements can be made with resort 
operators to meet you at the airport, 
or if you travel by bus, at the station 
in Flippin. 

Bull Shoals Lake was created 
when Bull Shoals Dam was com- 
pleted in 1951. It is the world’s fifth 
largest concrete dam, erected by the 


All about Bull Shoals, Arkansas — 
a top spot for lunker bass and walleye; 

for restful, scenic float trips, camp- 
outs on trout-filled White and Buffalo rivers 


Art Mercier, COMMERCE outdoor 
editor retrieves deep-running lure in 
likely spot for bass in Bull Shoals lake 


U.S. Army Engineers Corps for con- 
trol of floods and power develop- 
ment in the White River basin. 
Back of the 258 foot high, 2,256 
foot long dam are 45,440 acres of 
blue water and 740 miles of rugged, 
jagged shoreline — perfect habitat 
for bass so big they frighten women 
and children. Below the dam there 
is mile after mile of “dream stream” 
for the trout fisherman. The famous 
White River and tributary waters 
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abound in big rainbow and brown 
trout, smallmouth, Kentucky and 
large mouth bass. 

In the lake itself, an abundant 
population of bluegill, green sun- 
fish, crappie, walleye, white bass, 
drum, catfish, perch, Kentucky, large 
and small mouth bass is happily af- 
flicted with the large muscles that 
go with hyperpituitarism. When the 
lake began to fill in 1951, thousands 
of trees were left standing. This tim- 
ber offers excellent cover for all 
the species of fish which are native 
to these waters. Limit after limit 
of bass and other fish are taken from 
the coves, inlets and the main body 
of the lake by bait casters, spin cast- 
ers, flyrodders and still fishermen. 
The lake never freezes and there is 
no Closed season for fishing either in 
the lake or in the rivers. 

Fishing is the principal attraction 
of the famous float trips on the 
White and Buffalo rivers, but it is 
only one of the rewards — for those 
who are inspired by the outdoors 
find the trip itself an adventure in 
happiness and contentment. This is 
rugged, scenic country where tower- 
ing limestone bluffs brood at the 


A view of portion of Bull Shoals lake near 
the dam (facing page). Crowe Barnes 
resort in the foreground is one of many 
fine resorts for Arkansas fishermen. Photo 
by Bill Kobert 


One of many spots tourists may turn out to see scenic trout-filled White River below 
Bull Shoals dam. Arkansas Publicity & Parks Commission photo 


edges of the gurgling water. The 
Buffalo river, particularly, winds 
through some of the wildest sections 
of North Arkansas’ Ozarks. 

You relax comfortably in a deck 
chair as your “john boat” glides lei- 
surely down the river. There is a 
new vista of scenic beauty at every 
bend. One day float trips are prob- 
ably the most common, with boat 
and party being returned to the 
starting point_in Bull Shoals State 
Park below the dam. However, the 
overnight camp trip float is an ex- 
perience which should not be 


A family float trip on White River (right) 
and a typical catch of bass from Bull 
Shoals lake (below) highlight map of 
Bull Shoals area. Photos by Bill Kobert 


missed. Overnight camp trips can 
last two or more days. The cook and 
the guides do all the work. All you 
have to do is fish, eat and enjoy 
yourself as you watch the unfolding 
scenery. ‘The usual float covers be- 
tween 14 and 20 miles a day. You 
can float all day on some of the 
rivers and never see another human 
being. 

The “john boat’ is of extremely 
stable design and capable of carry- 
ing heavy loads. On the White 
River, it comes equipped with soft 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Tunnel connection from filtration plant to land tunnel is representative of expansion 
of Chicago’s water system 


Giles avenue feeder main under construction is similar to other projects now under 
way or planned for immediate future 


By 


J. THOMAS BUCK 


LL experts in the water utility 
field share a common convic- 
tion. They know they must 

plan and build today to meet the 
water needs of tomorrow. And 
while this always has been a para- 
mount philosophy of water utilities 
of sound management, its import- 
ance has never been greater than 
in the present era of rapidly ex- 
panding urban centers. 

For Chicago, as well as 58 sub- 
urbs served by Chicago’s water 
system, this necessity for advance 
planning and building was brought 
into sharp focus recently in a 
special report by an international- 
ly known engineering firm, Alvord, 
Burdick & Howson. 

“No water works in any grow- 
ing community, and one which 
accepts its responsibility to furnish 
adequate quantities of healthful 
potable water, has a static water 
problem,” said the report. “To 
this statement, Chicago is no ex- 
ception.” 


Increased Rates 


This was the crux of the preface 
to a recommendation that Chica- 
go’s water rates be increased to 
fulfill a two-fold purpose — name- 
ly, to offset increasing operation 
and maintenance costs and to pro- 
vide adequate financing for im- 
provements over the next five 
years. The higher rates, amounting 
to 374 per cent, were readily 
accepted by Mayor Daley’s admin- 
istration and the city council. 
Incidentally, even with the new 
increase, Chicago still enjoys one 


Huge pumps like these are 
needed to keep Chicago homes 
and industries supplied with 
pure, cold water 


Model of Chicago’s new Central 
District Filtration plant as it 
will appear on completion 


‘Chicago's Daily Billion Gallon Bonanza 


Area’s most priceless asset is its supply of cool, pure water 


City plans expansion to meet future needs of homes and industry 


of the lowest water rates of any of 
the major cities in the United 
States. 

“One of the most significant con- 
tributing factors to Chicago’s 
greatness is its outstanding water 
works system,” explains James W. 
Jardine, the city’s commissioner of 
water and sewers. 

“It is estimated that the system 
will serve in 1970 a population of 
4,700,000 persons and that this 
population will increase to approx- 
imately 5,544,000 in 1980. More- 
over, Chicago’s industrial develop- 
ment, induced in large part by 
our excellent water resources, is 
also certain to increase the de- 
mands of the 1980’s. Nearly 35 per 
cent of all city water today is 
being used by an industrial com- 
plex that has been growing like 
Topsy in Chicago and the suburbs. 

“We now are in a position to 
continue planning and_ building 
to assure an abundant supply of 
good water for the years ahead,” 
emphasizes Jardine. 

Today, Chicago is in the midst 
of the greatest improvement pro- 
gram for its water system in _his- 
tory. Long rated as one of the 
finest systems in the world. the 
Chicago water works was improved 


and enlarged in the last nine years 
by expenditures totaling 161 mil- 
lion dollars. This alone was 
equivalent to the entire amount 
expended for the system during 
the prior 100 years of its develop- 
ment. And, with the recent water 
rate increase assuring adequate 
financing, more than 104 million 
dollars in further improvements 
have now been budgeted for the 
next five years through 1965. 

However, in this otherwise es- 
pecially bright outlook for the 
water supply of Chicago and many 
of its suburbs, one potential dark 
spot has cropped up in the form 
of the latest legal attack by six 
Great Lakes states on Chicago’s 
diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan. 


Serious Threat 


The lake diversion suit, now 
pending before a master of the 
United States Supreme court, rep- 
resents an indirect, but neverthe- 
less serious threat to Chicago’s 
domestic pumpage from Lake 
Michigan for its water system. The 
main attack of the six Great Lakes 
states is against the famous 1930 
Supreme Court decree which set 


the amount of water the Chicago 
Metropolitan Sanitary District may 
draw from the lake for flushing 
its sewage effluent down the Chica- 
go river and the Illinois waterway. 

The six state plaintiffs have 
asked the nation’s high court to 
amend the 1930 decree in one of 
two ways—either reduce the 
amount of lake water the sanitary 
district may divert for its sewage 
efHuent disposal, or force the dis- 
trict to return the effluent to the 
lake. 

“It would be a calamity for 
Chicago’s water system if the sani- 
tary district were forced to return 
its effluent to Lake Michigan,” 
warns Jardine. “The water depart- 
ment would be faced with difficult 
and costly new problems of purify- 
ing the water because the lake 
would become badly polluted. 

“The sanitary district treats sew- 
age to a high degree of 90 per cent. 
However, the untreated 10 per cent 
would become very significant if 
the district were required to return 
effluent to the lake. Since the sani- 
tary district serves a population 
of 8,000,000, this would mean 
that the equivalent of the raw 
sewage of a population of 800,000, 


(Continued on page 30) 


Overcast skies and high winds don’t deter 
crews of U.S. Steel’s American Bridge 
Division from topping out 41-story United 
of America building steel framework. 
Highest .piece of steel, a 3-ton beam 
carrying American flag, is hoisted into 
place 572 feet above State and Wacker 


SE 


Edward C. Logelin, vice president-Chicago of U.S. Steel, tries out communications 
center built into an executive desk specially designed for the Corporation’s ‘’Study in 
Steel’’ program as model, Charlene Lee, looks on. Shown in Chicago as part of U.S. 
Steel’s campaign to demonstrate the versatility of steel as a design material, the exhibit 
featured such diverse products as furniture, water towers, playground equipment and 
camp trailers 


os 


An American Airlines 707 Astrojet, its four new fanjet engines clearly shown, is the world’s fastest airliner, cruising well over 600 miles 
an hour. The fanjet engine is an entirely new concept in aircraft powerplants, representing the first civilian adaptation of the modified 
military engines used on most standard jets. In addition to introducing the advanced engine into service, American will have th 
first airline fleet powered exclusively by the fanjet powerplants ; re ai 
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Harry J. Quinn (1), president of Pacesetter Homes, Inc., shows Joseph T. Feehery, 
president of the village of Matteson’s board of trustees, a scale model of part of the 
$64.5 million Glen Ridge community Pacesetter will build on 770 acres of land 
annexed March 20 to Matteson. Pacesetter’s plans call for 2,000 homes in the 
$13,800-$19,350 price range, a major shopping center, a neighborhood shopping 
facility, two large swimming pools and other community conveniences 


New Chicago & Illinois Restaurant 
Association formed by merger of Chicago 
and lilinois State associations, is now 
nation’s largest state-wide restaurant 
trade organization. Charter officers are: 
(1 to r) Donald |. Roth, Blackhawk 
Restaurant, Chicago, V.P.; James Kirie, 
Kirie’s, River Grove, V.P.; John Krikos, 
Green Mill Cafe, Bloomington, V.P.; 
Laurence C. Buckmaster, executive 
director; Henry W. Bolling, Bolling’s 
Restaurants, Chicago, President; Al 
Balestri, Balestri’s Grill, Springfield, V.P.; 
and Eldon H. Stevenson, purchasing 
agent, Metropolitan Chicago YMCA, 
treasurer 


om 


Sol S. Weiner, Chicago Printed String Co. president, (2nd from 1!) pushes button to 
inaugurate first run of new $200,000 Cerutti Rotogravure press in Schiller Park 
plant. The 40-ton press, made in Italy, will print company’s gift wrapping paper 
lines. On hand for initial run are: (1 to r) Harry Sholl, V.P. in charge of marketing; 

Sol Weiner; Mario Pastorini, Cerutti press representative and George Weiner, 


_ secretary-treasurer 


April 


Dovenmuehle, Inc. announced placement 
of first mortgage loan of $1.1 million for 
25 years to be secured by 26-story 
Constellation Apartments at Dearborn 
and North. Designed by Architect Milton 
W. Schwartz, apartments will be centrally 
air-conditioned and all will enjoy 
unobstructed view of Lincoln Park and 
Lake Shore Drive 


W. A. Patterson, United Air Lines 
President, April 4 announced CAB 
approval of Capital Airlines merger with 


United, increasing route miles to 18,000 
and number of cities served to 118 
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New Opportunity For Chicago Business 


Hotels and motels are keeping pace with 
sparkling new convention 

facilities; Millions of dollars in new 
business can be generated 


for nation’s convention capitol 


By PAUL W. KUNNING 


Director, Commercial Development Division 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry 


tion business; how much can 

it grow; what will be the im- 
pact of McCormick Place—Chicago’s 
Great New Exposition center—upon 
the Chicago economy? 

Any attempt to answer these 
questions requires an_ intimate 
knowledge of the convention busi- 
ness; of Chicago’s convention -his- 
tory; of the relationship of sleeping 
rooms and exhibit space to the num- 
ber of conventions which any city 
can accommodate—also, a crystal ball 
and a considerable amount of in- 
testinal fortitude. 

Here is fact number one about 
the convention business: convention 
and trade show dates are literally 
unchangeable. Practically nothing 
else in this universe is as static or 
as resistant to change. If a city is 


[vs big is Chicago’s conven- 


Adding to Chicago’s convention unable to supply the required ex- 
business potential will be the 25 story, hibit space and the required hum- 
600 room $10 million addition to : ; 

Sheratonmelowers ber of sleeping rooms when and as 


Paul W. Kunning 


needed, the convention or trade 
show manager promptly moves his 
meeting to another city which can. 

Here is fact number two: sleeping 
rooms for the delegates or buyers 
which the conventions or trade 
shows are designed to attract, are as 
important in persuading such gath- 
erings to meet in any city as is ex- 
hibit space or vice versa.Each is 
indispensable. Without both a city 
bidding for convention business is 
out of the running. 

Here is some pertinent Chicago 
convention and trade show history: 

The first continuing effort to at- 
tract conventions to this city was 
launched by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry in 
1904, when it established its Con- 
vention Bureau. Since 1945, the 
Chicago Convention Bureau, Inc. 
has carried on this work. 

In 1904 New York City led the 
convention parade with 225 meet- 
ings per year, followed by Buffalo 
with °150 meetings (Niagara Falls 
was the important attraction), then 
Chicago, 80 meetings. In recent dec- 
ades Chicago has led in convention 
business averaging 1050 meetings 


McCormick Inn will be erected on IIlinois 
Central Railroad Air rights. It will face 
McCormick Place. Aristocrat Inns of 
America, Builders. A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc., Engineers, Architects 


Chicago’s magnificent new lakefront showplace and exposition center McCormick Place will help the city obtain many conventions 
and trade shows now held elsewhere and at the same time older convention facilities will continue 


per year for the past five years; fol- 
lowed by New York City with 750 
meetings; then scores of other cities 
hosting 250 to 350 meetings per 
year. About eighty cities compete 
for convention business aggressively. 

In 1920 Chicago hosted 750 con- 
ventions and shows, and the figure 
remained much the same until the 
late 1920’s, when local convention 
facilities were materially augmented. 
This came through added exhibit 


(Continued on page 34) 


Famous Peacock Alley in the Pick 
Congress Hotel has been widened and 
an extension has been added. It is a 
renowned congregating place for 
celebrities in Chicago and a ‘’must-visit”’ 
for out of towners 


The Machine Tool Show at the 
International Amphitheatre attracted 
over 100,000 buyers and industry 
representatives. Amphitheatre and Navy 
Pier along with McCormick Place will 
be sites of major Chicago trade shows 
and conventions 


to attract visitors 


Alliance For Progress 


Provocative new proposals for an 
alliance of business and govern- 
ment to hold Latin America in the 
non-communist world are offered 
in the following article, condensed 
from an address made at the 24th 
Annual Chicago World Trade Con- 
ference, March 6-7, 1961, sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry and the Inter- 
national Trade Club of Chicago. 
Ed. 


The fabulous new capitol city of Brazil 
has drawn world-wide attention. Above, 
the dome of Brasilia’s new cathedral is 
shown under construction 


Varig Airlines photo 


In many places in Latin America, the old 
ways contrast with the new. Primitive 
methods of transportation are widely 
used. Here a boat train carrying various 
raw materials plies the Amazon River 
above Manaus 

Varig Airlines photo 
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m™ ©6A proposal to help 


Latin America’s 
millions join peoples 
of other free countries 
in prosperous free 


enterprise 


By 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, JR. 


Washington Counsel, Whirlpool Corporation 


OR the United States the hands 

of the clock stand at three min- 

utes to midnight. Either we 
shall seize the historic opportunity 
—probably the last such opportunity 
in our lifetime—to assist the people 
of Latin America to move into the 
20th Century under a democratically 
inspired social revolution; or by de- 
fault there will be lost to us—and 
to the entire West —a civilization 


(Continued on page 41) 
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This is a view passengers on CMA Mexicana De Aviacion pla 
sea wall and a beach of Mazatlan, famed Pacific coast resort in Mexico 


April 


A plane of CMA Mexicana De Aviacion, 
Pan American affiliate, is framed ina 
magnificent view of archeological 
treasures preserved in the uncovered 
“lost cities’’ near Merida, Mexico 
Mexican Tourist Office photo 


Much of the wealth of Mexico’s rich 
forests of precious hardwoods is 
harvested slowly and painstakingly by 
men equipped only with hand axes 
and hand saws. Photo at left, from 
Chicago’s Mexican Tourist Bureau, 
was taken at Quintana Roo in southern 
Mexico 


anes often see. In the panoramic scene is a portion of the city, the 


Mexican Tourist Office photo 
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Real Estate Swappers Save laxes 


Handsome savings on Capital Gains made by 


trading property for higher value holding 


By ROLAND EDWARDS 
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HICAGO area realtors are bus- 
C ily adding another skill to the 
traditional services they’ve been 
providing right along: they’re help- 
ing an increasing number of clients 
effect some handsome tax savings by 
trading properties they've held for 
years for holdings of higher value. 
Indeed, the practice of swapping 
property is growing so widespread, 
prospective purchasers of land and 
buildings who have nothing to offer 
but cash are finding themselves at 
more and more of a disadvantage. 
Consider the case of Mr. K., a 
New York manufacturing executive 
with $250,000 to spend for a future 
factory site. When he finally located 
what he wanted, Mr. K. learned the 
owner had purchased the property 
15 years earlier for just $100,000 
and didn’t particularly relish the 
idea of having to pay $37,500 in 
capital gains taxes from an outright 
sale. Instead, Mr. K. was asked to 
find suitable income property, use 
his $250,000 for an equity in the 
building and then put that equity 
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up against the raw land. Result: the 
lot owner was able to come away 
with his entire $250,000 selling price 
intact in the form of a $250,000 
equity in a $500,000 apartment house 
with a $250,000 mortgage. 


Further Benefit 


The lot owner, in fact, was able 
to benefit even further. He was en- 
titled to write off in depreciation 
the difference between the value of 
the lot he traded and the price of 
the building he acquired — or $250,- 
000. Giving the building a 10-year 
life and using the straight line 
method of depreciation, he was thus 
able to protect 10 per cent of $250,- 
000 — or $25,000 worth of his income 
against income taxes; under the 
1954 Revenue Code, however, rapid 
amortization is permitted at a 15 
per cent rate based on the declining 
balance. In this instance, the depre- 
ciation was brought up to $37,500 
the first year. To an individual in 
the 90 per cent income tax bracket, 


that’s nearly $34,000 rescued from 
the income tax collector. (Where a 
trade brings in land of a_ higher . 
value, the difference in land values . 
must be deducted from the new cost — 
basis before depreciation is figured 
since land is non-depreciable). 
Furthermore, the new apartment 
house owner can go on enjoying the 
best of both possible tax worlds by, 
some years hence, trading his en- 
larged equity in the building for 
the equivalent equity in a still more 
valuable property. As a rule of 
thumb, professional property swap- 
pers figure it’s time to make the 
trade when the combination of de- 
preciation savings and deductions for 
interest cease to cover payments on 
principal of the mortgage or mort- 
gages involved. This period, they 
calculate, will generally run any- 
where from five to eight years, de- 
pending on the property owner's 
income tax bracket. One realtor spe- 
cializing in exchanges explains the 
logic of continuous turnover this 
way: “Once you have to start paying 
off mortgage principal from your 
own pocket, that is, with after-tax 
dollars, it’s time to consider a trade 
upward. Why,” he asks, “should you 
be investing your own money to 
build up your equity when you can 
be doing it with tax dollars instead?” 
Faster depreciation resulting from 
the 1954 tax law, soaring property 
values stemming from inflation and 
population growth and a natural 
rise in incomes that tends to push 
folks into higher income tax brack- 
ets have conspired to sharpen the 
investment public’s consciousness of 
the advantages of trading property. 
Exactly what volume of property is 
being exchanged these days rather 
than sold is anyone’s guess since no 
tallies are kept except by a few realty 
firms and these mostly on a confi- 
dential basis. Even then, many a 
sizeable trade never does go through 
a realtor but is effected privately 
between principals, thus saving the 
normal 5 per cent or 6 per cent 
commissions due on each property 
involved in the transaction (commis- 
sions vary from one state to another). 
However, an individual who keeps a 
close finger on property swapping 
activity is. Stewart B. Matthews, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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CROW-BARNES RESORT 


for the Entire Family 


FISHING — SWIMMING 


BOATING — HIKING 
HORSEBACK RIDING — 


WATER SKIING — SCENIC 


DRIVES OR JUST 
PLAIN LOAFING 
@ 


ON BULL SHOALS LAKE AND THE WHITE RIVER 


UA 
CaTion PLAYGROUND of THE OZARY? 


| HAVEN FOR FISHERMEN | 


BASS, YOUR PLEASURE SIR? 


BULL SHOALS LAKE, right at your front 
door is where you catch those huge 
“LUNKER BASS” as well as Walleyed 
Pike and Crappie. 


SEASON ALWAYS OPEN—There is never 
a closed season on the fishing waters near 
CROW-BARNES. 


Arrangements may be made at CROW- 
BARNES for Guides, Boats and Motors or 
complete Float Fishing Facilities with the 
fishing service of your choice. 


CROW-BARNES RESORT was truly de- 
signed with you in mind. A place for care- 
free living along the shores of beautiful 
Bull Shoals Lake. All units air conditioned 
by refrigeration, and equipped with luxuri- 


OR SHALL IT BE TROUT? 


The WHITE RIVER is one of America’s 
most famous TROUT streams, where 
float fishermen, recently, have caught 
Rainbow and Brown Trout over 15 
pounds each. 


ous furnishings for your comfort. House- 
keeping cottages, sleeping rooms and suites. 


We cater to and have facilities for CON- 
VENTIONS and SALES MEETINGS. Please 
let us have your reservations as far in 
advance as possible. 


Other Friendly Services at CROW-BARNES 
are: Television in rooms, picnic tables and 
ovens, recreation room, golf course, free 
fishing pier, daily maid service, two dining 
rooms, pick-up service from Central Air- 
lines at Harrison. Flippin Airport available 
to fly-in guests. Golf course nearby. 


FOR BROCHURE OR RESERVATION INFORMATION WRITE OR PHONE EVERETT CROW AT 


CROW-BARNES RESORT on BULL SHOALS LAKE 


The Complete Vacation Resort with Year Around F ishing 


ADDRESS: POST OFFICE BOX A, BULL SHOALS, ARK. 


PHONE Hickory 5-2121 


~ April 
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Precision 
automated 
lighting 


cuts cost 
accidents 
Security risks 


One user bought two Precision 
controls for $35 — saves 3000 
watt hours of power monthly. 
Other users cut pilferage and 
accidents to zero. 


Installed in minutes, field- 
proven Precision photocontrol 
turns lights on at sunset — 
off at sunrise automatically. 
Needs no maintenance, pays 
for itself because lights are 
on only when needed. 


Write — wire for details. 


PRECISION 
MULTIPLE CONTROLS. INC. 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. U.S.A 


The difference between night and day © : 
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Outdoors With Art Mercier 


(Continued from page 15) 


deck chairs, drink cooler and out- 
board motor. Every piece of equip- 
ment is modern and designed to be 
serviceable. All you need bring for 
the trip is your own tackle, clothing 
and personal necessities. 

On a camp trip, the commissary 
boat, operated by the cook, carries 
all the equipment and provisions. 
This prevents overloading of the 
fishing boats and enables the cook 
to go ahead of the party, set up 
camp on a sand bar and perfume 
the evening breeze wafting your way 
with the aroma of coffee. The man- 
sized meals at dusk, usually large 
T-bone steaks with all the trim- 
mings, are among the highlights of 
any float trip. Experiences of the 
day — tall tales swapped by fishing 
companions around the campfire — 
usually cap the evening. Then into 
a sleeping bag, in a tent or under 
the open sky, according to your pref- 
erence. The nearby rippling waters 
and the stars winking overhead put 
you at peace with the world. 

Morning finds you refreshed and 
raring to go after a stack of flap- 
jacks, butter, syrup, eggs, grilled 
bacon, juice and coffee. Jaded city 
appetites quickly vanish — for some- 
how everything tastes at least twice 
as good outdoors. The guides pack 


your gear aboard and you shove off 
for another day’s adventure. 

In these waters, the smallmouth 
bass, or “brownie,” is the favorite of 
fishermen. But there are many large- 
mouth bass, walleye, perch, bream, 
gogele-eye and channel cat anxious 
to take a crack at your bait. My 
preference is the greatest game fish 
of them all—the rainbow trout. 
The White river is one of the na- 
tion’s great trout streams. The ice- 
cold water which flows out at the 
bottom of Bull Shoals Dam is re- 
sponsible for the phenomenal 
growth of the trout population. 
Water is drawn off the lake bottom 
for generation of electric power. 
When this water hits the riverbed 
below, it’s a frosty 50 degrees, sum- 
mer and winter. Biologists say trout 
appetites are sharpest when the wa- 
ter is 55 degrees. So, fish in the 
White are always feeding, always 
growing. There is no winter period 
of near dormancy, no summer pe- 
riod of heat prostration. As a result, 
the trout grow bigger, faster than 
in almost any other trout water you 
can think of. 

The rainbow trout is the most 
colorful ballet dancer of the whole 
finny tribe. When this fancy Dan 
pirouettes out of the water, he does 


Float trip party rests under awning on gravel bar i i Raia. i | 
n White R 
luncheon. State Park Trout Dock photo peat Se ea 
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.. anew breed of vacationing Americans 
who pack their holiday with pleasure. 
They insist on sun, and they're 
wild about water sports. They like 


the relaxing quiet of a mountain trail 


Ket ae gat 4 
tee O29 as Pe wate 
Len eran rat oned 


ogi oee 
Pe ie tle es 


but with a change of mood 


look for ready excitement. They love 
Arkansas—where every family's vacation 


dreams become exciting realities. 


RKANSAS 


TAKE A PEEK... 
at what the new Arkansas has to offer. 


Send this coupon for your copy of "This Is Arkansas," 44-page 
book of color photographs. 


THE ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION 
DEPT. B21 STATE CAPITOL LITTLE ROCK 


Name eSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeEeEEE $n 


Address ee 


City State 


THIS. LEADING INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH AUTHORITY REPORTS: 


EFENGEE LEADS! 
No unfounded claim here! This fact 


is verified every day by hundreds of PHONE: SEeley 8-3500 


electrical material users . . . contrac- 6 
tors, engineers, purchasing agents... EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
the men who have known Efengee as 965 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago 22 


Chicagoland’s dependable source of In. Waukegan: 


supply for over 42 years. Prove it INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


to yourself, without a crystal ball. 1020 Greenwood Ave. ONtario 2-1194 


GRADE- ALL, INC. 


Curb and gutter removal 
Pavement removal 
Special excavation 

Grading of all kinds 


Available for Rental or Sub. Contract 


9642 St. Charles Road, Berkeley, Illinois 


Telephone: LInden 7-8977 
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Free Reader Service 


Art Mercier, noted WBBM out- 
door editor, beginning with this 
issue will write regularly for 
Commerce. He will answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers 
seeking information about resorts, 


when and where to go, how to get 
there, what gear to take. Questions 
about hunting, fishing, camping or 
boating should be addressed to 
Art Mercier, COMMERCE Maga- 
zine, 30 W. Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


so with grace, vigor and abandon, 
usually “hitting the air immediately 
after taking your lure. Arkansas 
trout are suckers for a wide variety 
of lures. You can take them on flies, 
spinners, spoons, small wobbling 
plugs, or such livebait as worms, 
crawdads or minnows. 

Trout fishing is at its best on 
overcast, cloudy days —at dawn or 
dusk —anytime light conditions are 
poor. Invigorated and_ refreshed, 
trout begin to prowl for food after 
a thundershower has cooled the wa- 
ter, or after the turbines in the dam 
have spilled more cold lake bottom 
water into the stream. 

Here, as in other trout waters, 
once you have a big trout hooked, 
it’s best to try to head him out of 
the swift current into quiet water, 
where he can’t use the current 
against you. If he sulks on the bot- 
tom, draw the line taut, tap the rod 
butt sharply—and hang on _ for 


| some acrobatic maneuvers that 


would put the Blue Angels to shame. 

Bull Shoals, with all due modesty, 
calls itself the bass and trout capital 
of the United States, But there are 
other attractions for the whole fam- 
ily. There is a public swimming 
beach, private swimming pools, 
horseback riding, water skiing, camp- 
ing, hunting, caverns to be explored, 
surf boarding, hiking, picnicking, 
excursion boating, sailing and speed 
boating. Accommodations range 
from the very plush, with private 
pool and superb cuisine through 
more modest do-it-yourself cabins. 
The resorts are attractive and the 
prices are moderate. 

Any time of year is a good time to 
visit Bull Shoals. There’re White 
River float trips and lake fishing the 
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year around. There are good roads 


and breathtaking scenery here in the 
Ozarks. Nature stages a_ brilliant 
show in the Spring with dogwood 


and redbud in bloom. In the au- 


tumn, there’s a flaming fall revue. 


There are countless trails for na- 


ture tours, bird watching and rock 
collecting — and — don’t leave the 
camera at home. 

In my book, the White River and 
Bull Shoals Lake are on the ‘‘must”’ 
list for anyone who intends to do 
any real fishing this year. The well- 
stocked waters of all Arkansas are 
waiting for you — the laughing, rush- 
ing streams of the mountains, or the 
quiet, blue waters of the reservoirs. 
The fishing is always good in Ar- 
kansas. All you have to do is pick 
your time and place —make your 
reservation — and, perhaps I'll be 
seeing you there. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 12) 


and their training, Cities Service has 
published “How to Manage Your- 
self.” The book’s 16 chapters con- 
tain information designed to help 
executives operate at fullest efficien- 
cy. Typical of information in the 
106 page book is: time management, 
cutting desk work, the art of straight 
thinking, working better under ten- 
sion, decision making, building self 
confidence, remembering names and 
faces, making a speech, and _ better 
writing. Free copies may be obtained 
by writing Cities Service Company, 
Department of Business Research 
and Education, 60 Wall Street, New 
Nork5, N.Y.. 


¢ Exporters Protected — federal 
guarantees to U.S. exporters against 
losses arising from political risks are 
now available through many com- 
mercial banks and insurance com- 
panies, according to Commerce 
Clearing House. The new program, 
administered by the Export-Import 
Bank, covers fire hazards in selling 
abroad: Inconvertibility or nontrans- 
ferability of foreign currencies de- 
posited by the buyer of U.S. goods; 
Imposition of a law or regulation 
by a foreign government preventing 
delivery of the goods; Cancellation 
of buyer’s import license; War, hos- 
tilities, rebellion and civil com- 
motion and; Expropriation by for- 
eign authorities of the items ex- 
ported. 
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YOUR 
CHECKING 
ACCOUNT 
IS INVITED... 


The check you write is part of your business 
character. When it’s a Northern Trust check, it 
is a mark of a sound banking connection, favor- 
ably known throughout the world. Here you will 
find officers ready to give prompt, personal atten- 
tion to all your financial requirements. 


Stop in or phone Mr. George Milnor, head of our 
Personal Accounts Division, or one of his associ- 
ates. The Bank is located in the heart of the 
financial district, and it will take only a few 
minutes to open your checking account. 


The 
NORTHERN 


NORTHWEST CORNER 


LA SALLE AND MONROE BANK 


Chicago, Illinois ¢« Flnancial 6-SSOO 
Member F.D.1.C. 


Billion Gallon Bonanza 


(Continued from page 17) 


or about the size of Milwaukee, 
would be dumped into Lake Michi- 
gan.” 

In addition to endangering Chi- 
cago’s supply of water, such a re- 


quirement would impose upon 
property taxpayers of the Chicago 
area an additional burden of at 
least $300 million for changes in 
the vast network of sewers and other 
facilities of the sanitary district, ac- 
cording to Frank W. Chesrow, presi- 
dent of the district. 


“Chicago’s famous beaches along 
the lakefront also would no longer 
be fit for use by the millions of 
persons who now enjoy them each 
summer,” says Chesrow. “Because of 
the pollution, the beaches would 
have to be closed, as Milwaukee, 
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=January total. LM=Latest month. P=Preliminary. NA=Not 
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| . 2 . 
‘which empties its sewage effluent 


‘into the lake, is forced to do.” 


| The Chicago Association of Com- 


/merce and Industry, which has fi- 
-nanced an exhaustive engineering 
study to provide expert evidence, 
is playing a leading role in helping 
the sanitary district and the Illinois 
state government combat the latest 
legal attack that threatens Chicago’s 
sewage disposal system and_ the 
water supply. 

While pumpage for the city’s 
water system is not directly involved 
in the latest Supreme Court case, 
it is interesting to note that Chicago 
and the 58 suburbs served by that 
system are taking less water today 
from Lake Michigan than they did 
time 1930, «the year of the -court's 
famous lake diversion decree. 

The fact that today’s daily pump- 
age of more than one billion gallons 
of water represents a decrease from 
the 1930 pumpage rate appears even 
more unusual when one considers 
the big increases in water usage re- 
sulting from the population growth 
and the vast expansion of industry. 


Waste Control 


Why, then, in face of the big 
increase in the use of water, should 
Chicago be pumping less water from 
Lake Michigan than it did in 1930? 
The answer lies in the success of the 
city’s department of water and 
sewers in developing an_ effective 
program of waste control or leak 
detection. 

A leak the size of a pin head 
can waste 100 gallons a day. If the 
leak is 1/16 inch in diameter, the 
waste can exceed 1,000 gallons a 
day. In minimizing waste, the water 
department wages a constant two 
pronged attack aimed at (1) discover- 
ing and correcting leaks in house- 
hold service and plumbing fixtures 
and (2) discovering and eliminating 
leaks in the more than 4,200 miles 
of water mains beneath the ground. 

Since its inception in 1942, the 
house-to-house leak inspection pro- 
gram has eliminated several hundred 
thousand plumbing leaks. In 1959, 
for instance, nearly 32,000 homes 
were inspected and approximately 
17,000 leaks were corrected. 

The underground leak detection 
program is more difficult. Neverthe- 
less, in each year since 1932, leakage 
in excess of 10 million gallons per 
day has been discovered and elim- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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QUESTION 
FOR MANAGEMENT: 


HOW DOES 
YOUR 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
CHOOSE 

A 
COMPETENT 

TRANSFER 
SERVICE 


Price? Experience? A friendly salesman? Could be good reasons, but. . . 
taken singly, much necessary information is lacking. 
Here are five facts about Fernstrom that may be helpful: 

1. Experience. Fifty years of progress and leader- 
ship in the moving and storage industry. 

2. Equipment. A fleet to fit any demand for 
general transfer, with some especially-designed 
equipment for handling certain delicate ship- 
ments, such as electronic devices. 

3. Dependability. For half a century, Fernstrom 
has earned and kept a reputation for superior 
reliability, with thousands of testimonials to 
prove it! 

4. Personnel. Crews are highly-trained, highly 
skilled, and scientifically versatile. 

5. Quality Control. A Fernstrom-engineered 
program designed to perpetrate continuous im- 
provement in all facets of customer service. 


Your Traffic Department will find Fernstrom unequalled in personnel 
transfers, office transfers, and shipments of certain types of uncrated 
non-freight equipment. It would be profitable to have your Traffic Man- 
ager talk to a Fernstrom representative . .. 


FERNSTROM STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
5600 North River Road, Rosemont, Illinois 
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Tenants and realtors want concealed 
underfloor telephone wiring 


Concealing wire in 
cellular floor 
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Concealing wire in 
underfloor duct 


And more and more Chicago architects are specify- 
ing concealed underfloor wiring in the buildings 
they design. 

A “built-in” underfloor wiring system allows for 
day-to-day changes or major expansions of tele- 
phone service without costly alterations. Saves 
tearing up floors or ceilings . .. assures fewer inter- 
ruptions to office staff and neighbors... increases 


Pictured (at top of page): 


(Not pictured) 


& Company; Architects, 
Naess and Murphy 


and Merrill 


Blair Building—Owner, John Blair 


Inland Steel Building —Owner, 
Inland Steel Company; Architects, 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 


Ryerson Steel Office Building — Owner, 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Sons Inc.; 
Architects, Skidmore, Owings 


profits by attracting and keeping long-lease tenants. 
Plan for telephone wiring when the building is on 
the drawing board. It makes more sense to change 
blueprints than concrete and steel. A telephone en- 
gineer from Illinois Bell will help you plan now. 
Call our Architects and Builders’ Service without 
obligation. In Chicago, phone 727-3721 .. . outside 
Chicago, call your Illinois Bell business office. 


These buildings are among the many in Chicago designed by their 
architects to include adequate underfloor wiring systems: 


Morton Salt Building—Owner, Morton Salt Company; 
Architects, Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. 


America Fore Loyalty Building— Owner, Wacker-Jackson Corporation; 
Architects, Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett 


First Federal Building (addition)—Owner, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Chicago; Architect, Ralph Milman 


Trust Life Insurance Company; 
Architects, Perkins and Will 


Harris Bank Building—Owner, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; 
Architects, Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill 


United of America Building — Owner, 


Engineers, John Dolio and Associates; 
Architects, Shaw, Metz and Associates 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 


Mutual Trust Building—Owner, Mutual 


United Insurance Company of America; 
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IN THE 
METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


| eee projects in Metro- 
politan Chicago during the month 
of March represent an investment 
of $16,362,000 compared with 26 
projects and an investment of $37,- 
362,000 for March, 1960. To date 
this year, there have been 79 projects 
and an investment of $38,075,000 
compared with 83 projects and $72,- 
370,000 for the first three months of 
1960. 

Projects covered in this report in- 
clude construction of new plants and 
industrial warehouses, expansions of 
existing plants and warehouses, and 
acquisitions of land or buildings for 
industrial purposes. 


e National Biscuit Company will 
begin construction soon of a new 
baking plant adjacent to the firm’s 
present bakery at 7300 S. Kedzie 
avenue, already considered to be the 
largest bakery in the world. The 
new plant will be a two and part 
four-story building containing ap- 
proximately 500,000 square feet of 
floor area and is expected to be in 
operation by the end of 1962. When 
its five 300-foot long ovens are in 
full production the plant will em- 
ploy about 600 persons and_ will 
boost the firm’s total bakery payroll 
in Chicago to more than 3,000. Chi- 
cago was selected as the location for 
the new bakery due to the advan- 
tages of its transportation facilities 
and nearness to the sources of supply 
of many major raw materials. The 
design and construction of the plant 
will be handled by Ragnar Benson, 
Inc. 


e Caterpillar Tractor Company 
will soon begin construction of a 
separate building addition to its 
plant facilities on Channahon road, 
route 6, Joliet. The addition is 
scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1962 and will include 250,- 
000 square feet of floor space to be 
used for the manufacture of hy- 
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draulic controls and components for 
the firm’s own needs. General con- 
tractor, H. K. Ferguson Company. 


e Dundee Cement Company tre- 
cently began construction of its sec- 
ond cement terminal development 
in the Chicago area. The new dis- 
tribution and service center is being 
established on a 714 acre site at 385 
E. Touhy avenue, Des Plaines, and 
will include steel storage silos, a 
combination office and scale house, 
and railroad terminal facilities. In 
1959 the first terminal development 
was established at 95th street and 
the Calumet River. Construction en- 
gineers, Meissner Engineering, Inc. 


e National Can Corporation has 
work underway for a 74,000 square 
foot production addition to its plant 
at 5620 W. 5lst street in the Clearing 
Industrial District in Forest View. 
The firm produces metal cans, con- 
tainers and stampings. Architect, 
JAS Stott. 


e Roberts Sash and Door Com- 
pany, 920 W. Cullerton avenue, is 
building a new 50,000 square foot 
office space and warehouse facility 
at 11050 W. King street in the Clear- 
ing Industrial District of Franklin 
Park, where the firm plans to re- 
locate this summer. It is a supplier 
and fabricator of building materials. 
Architect, J: A‘ Scott. 


e Eastman Kodak Company with 
its Midwestern Sales Division pres- 
ently located at 1727 S. Indiana ave- 
nue and a process laboratory at 1712 
S. Prairie avenue recently purchased 
13 acres of land in Oakbrook, be- 
tween the East-West Toll road and 
22nd street, just west of Illinois 83. 
The land was acquired for possible 
future development. 


e Chase Products Company, a mai- 
ufacturer of aerosol and pressurized 


INDUSTRIAL 


FLOORS 


Ferrolite—Standard, Acid 
and Oil Proof Floors 


e Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


e Acid Proof Rubber Plastic 
Floors 


e Acid Proof Epoxy Resin 
Floors — In Colors 


e Mastipave Floors 
e Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


e #185 Clear Heavy Plastic 
for Industrial Wood 
Floors 


FULTON 


ASPHALT CO 


“Serving the Industrial Field Since 1870” 
165 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


RAndolph 6-1760 


CHICAGO 1 


LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Member Association of Consulting 


Management Engineers 


@ MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
e INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
e PLANT ENGINEERING 


549 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 


WANTED 10 BUY 


e Going business concerns 
e Confidential handling 
e $79,000,000 total sales since 1950 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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A good vermouth 
should mind its own 
business. Cora is the 
quiet vermouth, that 
/never interferes with the 
crisp delicacy of the fine 
liquors you use for mar- 
tinis or manhattans. Sweet 
or dry, Cora Vermouth 
adds just the right note of 
discretion and good taste. 


IMPORTED ¢ Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS? 


TALCOTT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


Cash advanced 

on revolving 

fund basis on your 
accounts receivable, 
inventories and 
machinery 


Installment and 
lease sales 


Factoring 
$50,000 to Millions 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. 


FOUNDED 1854 
209 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4 
Financial 6-1444 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
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spray products, will add approxi- 
mately 37,000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant at 20th street and 
Gardner road, Broadview. Architect, 
Fridstein and Fitch; general contrac 
tor, Morris Handler Company. 


e R. S. Owens Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of trophies, medals, 
plaques and fine job shop gold and 
silver plating, at 4939 N. Elston 
avenue, recently acquired a 35,000 
square foot building site at 5535-45 
Lynch street. Construction will get 
underway soon for a new 20,000 
square foot industrial building to 
accommodate the firm’s expanding 
operations. Brokers negotiating the 
site purchase, Davis, Pain and Com- 
pany and Arthur Rubloff and Com- 


pany. 


e Duer Tube Bending Company, 
2810 W. Madison street, Bellwood, 
is constructing a 20,000 square foot 
production addition to its plant, due 
to be completed in July. The firm’s 
operations consist in shaping steel 
and non-ferrous metal tubing for a 
variety of uses. Architect, Engineer- 
ing Systems; general contractor, Gor- 
don Neilsen. 


e Carlson Tool and Machine Com- 
pany, 825 W. State street, Geneva, 
will shortly begin construction of a 
new 19,000 square foot manufactur- 
ing facility to be located on Gary 
lane in Geneva. The new plant will 
house the firm’s brush-making ma- 
chinery operations. Architect, Rob- 
ert F. Mall; general contractor, 
Warren Brothers Construction Com- 


pany. 


e Fearn Foods, Inc., manufacturer 
of institutional food products at 
9353 Belmont avenue, Franklin 
Park, is currently building a 16,000 
square foot addition to its, plant. 
The addition is scheduled for com- 
pletion in August. Although de- 
signed for future production ‘use, 
the space will initially be used as a 
finished goods shipping area. Archi- 
tect, David Edidin; general contrac- 
tor, J. S. Adams Company. 


e W. A. Brown Manufacturing 
Company, 610 E. Judd street, Wood- 
stock, is adding approximately 11,- 
000 square feet of floor space to its 
plant area. The firm produces litho- 
graph plate making equipment. 
General contractor, Herman Oost. 


New Opportunity 
(Continued from page 21) 

space and added sleeping rooms in 
the enlarged Morrison, Sherman 
and Congress Hotels and through 
the new Bismarck Hotel, the new 
Palmer House and The Stevens 
(now the Conrad Hilton). 

Hotel owners were definitely con- : 
scious of Chicago’s expanding econ- 
omy. All had an eye, also, on the 
approaching Century of Progress 
celebration. In 1933, the first year 
of that celebration, Chicago hosted . 
1478 conventions, with a total at- 
tendance of 1,596,000. ‘This remains 
an all-time record and was made 
possible by the fact that large num- 
bers of convention delegates stayed 
with relatives while in Chicago, or 
rented ‘rooms in private homes. 

Following 1933, there was a lull 
in the convention business, followed 
by further growth. In 1940 there 
were 830 conventions and shows, 
and in 1950 there were 1014. Added 
facilities, including the Sheraton 
Hotel (now the Sheraton Towers) 
and The Chicagoan, made possible 
a total of 1257 conventions in 1956. 

Now, again, Chicago is in an ex- 
cellent position to add to its con- 
vention and trade show total. Ex- 
hibit facilities have been enormously 
increased with completion of the $35 
million McCormick Place — and — 
within the last three years. 1,356 
sleeping rooms have been added to 
the Chicago central area’s total. 

New facilities include the Lake 
Towers Motel—250 rooms; Oxford 
House Motel-Hotel—210 rooms; Ex- 
ecutive House—500 rooms; Town 
House Hotel — 136 rooms; Avenue 
Motel—80 rooms; Ohio House—50 
rooms; Ramada Hotel — 80 rooms; 
LaSalle Motor Lodge—50 rooms. 

Under construction or recently 
announced are 2140 additional 
rooms, including the 600 room ad- 
dition to the Sheraton Towers; 
Essex Inn—325 rooms; Ascot Motel 
—225 rooms; Water Tower Inn—240 
rooms; McCormick Inn—750 rooms. 
McCormick Inn, according to an- 
nouncements, will eventually be “a 
2,000 room motor-hotel complex” 
just west of McCormick Place, on 
Illinois Central Railroad air rights. 
Motels within a short taxi drive are 
numerous and. include 50th On The 
Lake, Sands, Shore Drive, Thunder- 
bird and Holiday Lodge. 

Without the added sleeping rooms 

(Continued on page 39) 
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This mark identifies modern, dependable steel. 
Look for it on consumer products. 


The world’s biggest radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest radio 
telescope. This giant telescope will use radio waves to 
locate objects that are billions of light years out in space. 
The dish-shaped mirror will be 600 feet in diameter— 
about the size of Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest 
movable radio telescope the world has ever known. 

As you’d imagine, it is going to take a lot of material 
to build an instrument this size. The American Bridge 
Division of United States Steel, as a major subcon- 
tractor, is fabricating and erecting 20,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for the framework alone. The U. S. Navy, 
through the prime contractor, is supervising the entire 
job. When it’s completed, there’ll be a power plant, office 
buildings and personnel facilities for a permanent 500- 
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man crew. The site is near Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many of the materials 
that are essential for construction: structural carbon 
steel; high strength steels; alloy steels; stainless steels; 
steel piling; steel drainage products; cements; slag; re- 
inforcing bars; welded wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; 
electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our nation 
depend on steel. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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HAD A CHECKUP 
LATELY? 


We mean...a checkup of your... 


TRUCK OPERATION! 


Some surprises might be in store for you! 
A Trained 


SS. ___ 


Most transportation needs are different and 
to get the best a specialized service—to fit 
your particular operation is of vital impor- 


tance. Why don’t you tell your story to one 


CONTRACT HAULING AND of our transportation engineers. At no cost or 
STEEL HAULING 


obligation, you can see for yourself if we can 
do it better and at less cost. Over 90 years 
of “know how” has developed some remark- 


able ways to give Willett customers more 


dependable service and reduce costs too. 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORT ie DELIVERY TRUCKS WHAT CAN YOU LOSE BY INVESTIGATING? 


PHONE WeEbster 9-1000 


ESTABLISHED 
1868 


DRIVE-YOURSELF 
DAILY TRUCK RENTALS CHARTER BUS SERVICE 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR OVER 90 YEARS! ane ee RL etennee aa 
Eihiaicl decd s/s onou ah oe ska aah oe 700 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET - CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has found the contract 
rates of the New York Central Rail- 
road applicable on rugs and carpet- 
ing from Amsterdam, N. Y. to Chica- 
go unjust and unreasonable “in that 
they constitute a destructive com- 
petitive practice within the meaning 
of the National Transportation Poli- 
yoo. Ene reduced_ratés “were 
published to become effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, but were suspended 
by the commission and assigned for 
investigation under I. & S. Docket 
No. 7250, Contract Rates—Rugs and 
Carpeting—Amsterdam, N.Y., to Chi- 
cago. The seven-month suspension 
period expired April 29, 1960, and 
the rates became effective on that 
date. Application of the rates was 
contingent upon the shipper agree- 
ing to ship 80 per cent of its annual 
Amsterdam to Chicago traffic over 
the lines of the New York Central. 
The commission’s order noted that 
the railroad conceded that if these 
rates were approved, contract rates 
would be extended to other points 
and other commodities, and also the 
motor carriers’ statements that they 
would take similar action. “If this 
occurred between points on the lines 
of the respondent and the compet- 
ing motor carriers,” the commission 
said, “it could be expected to other 
railroads and motor carriers, and 
eventually to encompass much or 
most of the traffic of the country. 
The end result, in our judgment, 
would be the destruction in large 
measure of what is in general a just, 
reasonable and otherwise lawful rate 
structure necessary to maintain an 
adequate national transportation 
system. Such a destructive effect 
upon the general rate structure may 
not be countenanced without strong 
and compelling reasons, which are 
absent here.’ In conclusion, the 
commission added: “The inevitable 
effect of a substantially exclusive pa- 
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tronage contract such as is involved 
here, considering especially the con- 
tractual conditions described herein, 
is to destroy competition for the 
duration of the contract. During 
the term of the contract, and espe- 
cially during its final months, the 
skipper’s vested interest in the re- 
duced rate would discourage or 
prevent acceptance of an offer of 
superior transportation service at 
an equivalent or lower rate, nulli- 
fying any inherent advantages of 
other transportation agencies as a 
competitive factor. We are directed 
by the National ‘Transportation 
Policy to preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of the various modes, not 
to approve contracts which prevent 
the effective assertion of these ad- 
vantages.” A dissent, written by 
Commissioner Freas and joined in 
by Commissioner Herring, stated: 
“T have reviewed what appear to be 
the controlling bases for the major- 
ity’s findings as set forth in the 
report. I fail to see how the pro- 
posed rates may be either destruc- 
tively competitive or unjust and un- 
reasonable. I consider the findings 
unsupported.” The New York Cen- 
tral has appealed to a Federal court 
for a temporary restraining order 
against the commission’s ruling. 


e Central States Motor Carriers 
File Justification For $1.00 Sur- 
charge: The Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
a statement in justification of 
the proposed $1.00 per shipment 
surcharge (except on minimum 
charge shipments where the in- 
crease will be 50 cents). ‘The ad- 
justment has been published to 
become effective April 14 and to 
expire within six months of that 
date. “Despite an increase in their 
rates and charges, which became ef- 
fective in June, 1960,”’ the  state- 


on the job... 


e Whether you’re a shipper, a trav- 
eler, or both... the BURLINGTON 
is eager and able to serve you effi- 
ciently and effectively. 

© Burlington’s fast diesel-powered 
freight trains will move your ship- 
ments carefully and expeditiously. 
And when you’re going West, 
Northwest, or Southwest, you’ll en- 
joy your trip if you go Burlington. 
Yes, the Zephyrs and other fine 
Burlington trains offer you travel 
that’s tops! 

e Every day, the Burlington is 
on the job—to serve you well... 


Everywhere lest! 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 
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ment asserts, “the over-all operat- 
ing ratios of Central Territory motor 
carriers worsened progressively in 
1960 and indicated an increasing 
precarious financial position which 
would require additional revenue 
relief to relieve and to permit such 
carriers to regain a reasonably sound 
financial position. Moreover, carriers 
knew they were going to be required 
to absorb the impact of additional 
labor cost in the fore part of 1961 
because of anticipated increases in 
labor contracts which were sched- 
uled for negotiations and to become 
effective January and _ February, 
1961. The knowledge that they were 
in dire need of additional revenue 
relief based on 1960 cost levels plus 
the impact of anticipated labor in- 
creases caused member carriers to 
seek some means of providing some 
portion of additional revenue pend- 
ing the determination of the reve- 
nue needs of the carriers occasioned 
by said labor increases and other 
conditions.” Pointing out that 62.9 
per cent of the carriers that trans- 
ported 56.4 per cent of the com- 
bined traffic had operating ratios in 
1960, before income taxes, of 98 
and over and 32.5 per cent of the 
carriers that transported 26.8 per 


cent of the traffic had operating ra- 
tios of 100 and over, the statement 
declares: “It is respectfully submit- 
ted, when consideration is given to 
the operating ratios of Central Ter- 
ritory carriers as existed for the year 
1960, plus the increased labor costs 
incurred February 1, 1961, there can 
be no reasonable argument advanced 
by any party that Central Territory 
motor carriers are not in need of 
immediate revenue relief.” 


e President Proposes Higher 
Taxes For Truckers To Pay For 
Road Program. President Kennedy 
has proposed sharp increases in taxes 
for the trucking industry to finance 
the Federal highway program. His 
proposal includes: (1) Retaining the 
present gasoline tax at four cents 
a gallon instead of reducing it to 
3% cents on July 1 as scheduled; 
(2) Increasing the diesel fuel tax 
from four cents to seven cents a 
gallon: (3) Increasing from $1.50 to 
$5.00 per 1,000 pounds the tax on 
vehicles weighing over 26,000 
pounds; (4) Increasing the tax on 
tires from eight cents to 10 cents 
a pound; (5) Increasing the tax on 
inner tubes from nine cents to 10 
cents a pound; (6) Increasing the 


tax on tread rubber for tire recajj 
ping from three cents to 10 cents : 
pound. Spokesmen for the trucking 
industry attacked the President’s pra 
posal charging that it would sharpli 
increase their operating costs an¢ 
force them to further increase trans: 
portation charges. 


Federal Budget 


(Continued from page 7) 


fiscal 1958 and 1959, the years af 
fected by the 1958 recession. | 
An analysis is also presented si 
the net change in budget programy 
from that submitted on January lt 
by the previous administration t¢ 
that submitted by the present adi 
ministration on March 28 and pre 
ceding. days. On the receipts side 
changes have resulted from lowe? 
budget receipts, largely due to the 
recession, expected to be offset in 
part by added revenue from in 
creased economic activity generatec 
by new expenditure proposals. Or 
the payments side, changes have 
come from necessary revisions in 
estimates for the January 16 budge: 
proposals and from administrative 
actions and program changes recom: 
mended by President Kennedy. 


make the big difference in motor carrier service 


CHARLES LENTZ, 

Sy. ah 3 ay Manager, Chicago Terminal 
len you want to ‘talk transportation,” contact Charles Lentz, manager of Briggs’ new $75 

Chicago terminal. A graduate of St. Mary’s College at Winona, Minnesota: he veined ania fee 

1951. Following his managerial job at the Eau Claire terminal, he “took the helm” at the Winona 

terminal, and was appointed Chicago terminal manager in December, 1954. Elected a Briggs director 

in December, 1957, he is also a member of the Chicago Terminal Managers’ Association. 


BRIGES transportation co. 


IS THE FASTEST-GROWING IN THE MIDWEST 


OTHER 
TERMINALS: é 
uy \ 


HOME OFFICE: 2360 W. COUNTY ROAD C, ST. PAUL 13, MINNESOTA 


Duluth ¢ Minneapolis ¢ St. Paul ¢ Winona e La Crosse 
Rice Lake © Superior e Whitehall ¢ Madison 
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New Opportunity 


(Continued from page 34) 


McCormick Place might have added 
very little to our annual convention 
total. With the added rooms there 
can be more business for all—for the 
International Amphitheatre and 
Navy Pier, as well as for the great 
new showcase on the Lakefront. 

If Chicago can add 100 conven- 
tions a year, an extremely modest 
estimate, $16,500,000 of added busi- 
ness would result. The estimate is 
based on the fact that Chicago-held 
conventions now average about 
1,000 persons per convention. Each 
person spends an average of $165 
while here, or a total expenditure 
by all delegates of $165,000 per 
convention. 

Two hundred added conventions 
on this same basis would bring $33 
million of additional business; 300 
conventions, $50 million; 400 con- 
ventions, $66 million; 500 conven- 
tions, $83 million; 600 conventions, 
$99 million. 

Based on the records of the past, 
some observers believe that Chica- 
go’s annual convention and trade 
total will grow to 1450 per year 
within a ten year period. This 
means that convention dollars spent 
in Chicago, which approximated 
$200 million in 1960, can grow to 
$275 million by 1970. 


Broad Advantages 


This huge sum should persuade 
even a novice that conventions bring 
a city broad economic advantages, 
as well as great prestige. Certainly, 
convention dollars benefit a wide 
variety of businesses and add _ sub- 
stantially to area payrolls and pur- 
chasing power. 

Nothing has been said of the 
added business and added prestige 
which McCormick Place will bring 
to Chicago as a great new world 
center for entertainment. Its mag- 
nificent theatre, with a seating capac- 
ity of 5,000, will lure to this city 
the best in entertainment which the 
whole world has to offer-—mammoth 
spectacles, big musical shows, king- 
size civic, cultural and special events. 

This added entertainment will at- 
tract many additional visitors to 
this city annually and will make it 
infinitely more exciting for those 
who work here and who call Chi- 
cago their home. 


When you have an E.D.*... 


*Electrical 
Deficiency 


it’s time to call HYRE! Keep production at top level 
efficiency—always. Regular inspection and maintenance for your 
valuable electrical equipment prevents trouble before it starts. 


Complete electrical service 24 hours a day! 


e Wiring e Generators e Maintenance 

e Motors e Repairs e Installation 

A! ® ELECTRIC CO. 2320 w. Ogden Bivd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 
SINCE 1912 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


Now you can-- i 


* Exceed Post Office 
Requirements for ees Post ay 


iy you ship in freuen top cans- -it will pay you to seal 
the lids with Freund Triple-Grip Can Clips. Once applied 
--they stay put. And anyone can quickly and easily apply 
them--no skill or experience required. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

For convincing proof--you’re invited to try Freund Triple- 
Grip Can-Clips and see for yourself. Samples, simple in- 
structions, and low quantity prices--yours for the asking. 
Use your letterhead or handy coupon below. 


FREUND CAN COMPANY Date | 
4445 Cottage Grove Ave. 9 | 
Chicago 53, Hlinois 

Without obligating us in any way--send us samples of | 
Freund Triple-Grip Can Clips so we can try them. | 


FREUND CAN 
COMPANY 


ATlantic 5- 7700 


4445 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago 53, Hl. 


YOUR NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS. : 
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GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 
FIEL1L-ORANJE 
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LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 


FIELL~TiorRD LUNES 


OSLO - COPENHAGEN 
STAVANGER - BERGEN 
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SWEDISH 
CHICAGO LINE 
LIVERPOOL 
STOCKHOLM - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN - HELSINGFORS 


NIAGARA LINE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 

PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


CONCORDIA LINE 
GREAT LAKES SERVICE 


CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 
PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 
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LIVERPOOL LINERS, 
LTD. 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
DUBLIN 


Robert T. Phillips & 
Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clerical - Manufacturing 
Warehousing 
inventory Control 
Systems Designed and Installed 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-7797 
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Vessel Line Date 
Continental Ports 

Cleveland 

French April 28 
Luksefjell 

Fjell-Oranje May 1 
Francisca Sartori 

Michigan Ocean May 1 
Tindefjell 

Fjell-Oranje May 2 
Prins Alexander 

Fjell-Oranje May 4 
Vibyholm 

Swedish American May 6 
Billetal 

French May 10 
Prins Casimir 

Fjell-Oranje May 15 
Christian Sartori 

Michigan Ocean May 16 
Braheholm 

Swedish American May 17 
Prins Willem V 

Fjell-Oranje May 18 


United Kingdom Ports 
Bindal 
Niagara Concordia April 27 
Prins Wm. George Frederich 


Fjell-Oranje April 27 
Byklefjell 

Fjell-Oranje April 28 
Birgit Ragne 

Swedish Chicago April 28 
Nardo 

Bristol City May 2 
Prins Willem IV 

Fjell-Orange May 6 
Manchester Pioneer 

Manchester Liners May 6 
Bengazi 

Niagara Concordia May 8 
Lyngenfjord 

Fjell-Fjord May 8 
Caroline Smith 

Swedish Chicago May 10 
Ternefjell 

Fjell-Oranje May 13 
Manchester Faith 

Manchester Liners May 13 
Beechmore 

Furness Great Lakes May 19 
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“SHIP SAILINGS 


Vessel _Line Date 
Grindefjell 

Fjell-Oranje May 20 
Ravnefjell 

Fjell-Fjord May 22) 
Prins Johan Wm. Friso 

Niagara Concordia May 23) 
Fredborg 

Swedish Chicago May 25) 


Scandinavian and Baltic Ports 


Vibyholm 

Swedish American May 6) 
Otis 

Swedish American May 9! 
Braheholm 

Swedish American May 17’ 


Mediterranean Ports 


Christiana 

Hellenic April 26) 
Exanthia 

American Export April 27 
Suva Breeze 

Hellenic May 6 
Extavia 

American Export May 16 


Caribbean Ports 
Magdalena Reith 


Michigan Ocean April 25 
Clemens Sartori 

Michigan Ocean May 5 
Edwin Reith 

Michigan Ocean May 27 


Billion Gallon Bonanza 
(Continued from page 31) 


inated. In several of these years, 
more than 20 million gallons of 
water a day were saved. All in all, 
the savings from the leak detection 
program have more than offset, by a 
substantial margin, the increase in 
water usage since 1930. 

With one major exception, the 
vast improvements for Chicago’s 
water system, for the most part, 
are being carried out without catch- 
ing the eye of the man on the street. 
The exception is the big Central Dis. 
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trict Filtration Plant being built off 
the shoreline to the north of Navy 
Pier, 

The overall size of this huge plant, 
the biggest facility of its kind in the 
world, is familiar to every motorist 
on Lake Shore drive. Into this new 
island in the lake has gone enough 
concrete to build a two lane, 24 foot 
wide highway 130 miles long. The 
steel being used is equivalent to that 
needed to manufacture 26,000 of the 
larger size American automobiles. 

With operations expected to begin 
in late 1962 or early 1963, the new 
Central District Filtration Plant will 
supply filtered water to the suburbs 
and two-thirds of Chicago north of 
39th street, as now is being supplied 
to the south one-third of the city 
and the suburbs by the South Dis- 
trict Filtration Plant. 

The system is supported solely 
from water revenues. Tax funds 
have never been used to pay for its 
operations or capital improvements. 
As of December 31, the system’s 
bonded indebtedness amounted to 
$140,660,000, which was equivalent 
to approximately 39 per cent of the 
total actual cost value. 

Water commissioner Jardine con- 
tends that Chicago’s indebtedness 
represents an especially low percent- 
age when compared with that of 
other large cities, which, he explains, 
in some instances have a_ water 
system indebtedness exceeding 80 
per cent of the cost value. 

In recommending the recent 
371% per cent rate increase, the en- 
gineering firm of Alvord, Burdick 
and Howson said the _ increase 
“would enable the water depart- 
ment to meet its financial require- 
‘ments and to borrow under advan- 
tageous terms up to 1965, at which 
time 80 per cent of its total borrow- 
ing requirements would have been 
provided for.” The report added 
that another rate increase will be re- 
quired in 1965. 


Alliance for Progress 
(Continued from page 23) 


whose cultural traditions, whose 
friendship, whose markets, whose 
raw materials, whose people are 
vital to our well-being and to our 
prosperity. 

It should never be forgotten that, 
_ if Latin America is lost to the non- 

communist world, there is not much 
chance of holding the loyalty of the 
newly emergent lands on the other 
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continents. With Latin America and 
Canada at our side, the U. S. has a 
spiritual and material base from 
which it can continue to lend sup- 
port to the other free nations of the 
world. 

Prompt and decisive action is 
called for on a broad economic and 
political front. The time is at hand 
when the U. S. Government must 
exercise the political courage re- 
quired to make the most important 
political decision since the promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine: a 
declaration of our willingness to 
join with the other industrial na- 
tions in price stabilization agree- 
ments for Latin America’s primary 
export commodities on which her 
economic progress and_ prosperity 
depends. 

Here in the United States—mainly 
in Washington — we need a keener 
realization that Latin America’s so- 
cial revolution cannot be underwrit- 
ten by “bankable” loans; a new kind 
of capital is needed—social capital— 
the kind of capital which directly 
reaches the people. 

That the Kennedy Administration 
contemplates placing greater em- 


phasis upon a regional approach to 
foreign aid is both gratifying and 
heartening. For Latin America, we 
should give consideration to utiliz- 
ing a managerial device which has 
a proven record of success in the 
U. S. and in Europe—the Public 
Authority. Establishment of a num- 
ber of regional authorities in Cen- 
tral and South America would, I 
am persuaded, do for this hemi- 
sphere what the European Coal and 
Steel Authority did for Europe—ac- 
celerate regional economic integra- 
tion; provide more compact markets 
for locally manufactured consumer 
goods; and, conceivably, lead to an 
eventual political unification of the 
continent’s fragmented sovereignties. 

Being decentralized, the authori- 
ties would operate directly in the 
problem areas. As _ international 
bodies they would draw on the tech- 
nical personnel of virtually the en- 
tire world. With the power to issue 
their own securities, guaranteed by 
all of the capital-exporting countries 
of the world, the authorities would 
provide an ideal medium for buying 
up unused or underused land from 
powerfully entrenched local land- 
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| owners, without having to resort to 


expropriation. Jose Figueres has ad- 
vanced the imaginative suggestion 
that we might name these authori- 
ties after the Great Emancipator 
and the Great Liberator—the “Lin- 
coln-Bolivar Authorities.” 

In consultation with the other 
American Republics, we need — 
promptly and decisively — to estab- 
lish the minimum, but highest prior- 
ity, programs where the concentra- 
tion of our joint technical resources 
will lead to a quick saturation of 
effective results. For instance: land 
and agrarian reform; health im- 
provement; vocational and technical 
training; a frontal attack upon il- 
literacy; and housing for the mass 
of people who. live in rural slums 
and urban shanty towns under sub- 
human conditions—conditions which 
form the ideal breeding ground for 
Castroism and Communism; or the 
Ligas Camponesas, the Peasant 
Leagues which are flourishing in the 
hunger-ridden Northeast of Brazil. 

These are the long overdue social 
reforms which will constitute dem- 
ocratic Latin America’s best — and 
most effective—answer to the revolu- 
tionary impulses generated by Mos- 
cow, Peking and Havana. 


Governmental Initiative 


Now these are all essentially pro- 
grams and policies in which gov- 
ernmental initiative and action is 
paramount. I suggest that the time 
has come when the American busi- 
ness community must assume some 
new responsibilities, take on some 
additional burdens and accept some 
revolutionary challenges — if the 
private economy is to be of any help 
to Latin America—and if we are to 
preserve the system of capitalism in 
the Western Hemisphere and else- 
where. 


Government can deploy the pub- 
lic investment funds solely on the 
basis of strategic considerations. The 
private economy, on the other hand, 
can only deploy its investment funds 
on the basis of anticipated profits. 
Thus, private capital tends to flow 
to an already established industrial 
complex such as exists at Sao Paulo, 
for example, rather than to the 
Northeast of Brazil where the in- 
frastructure is. not yet in place. 
Hence the private economy unwit- 
tingly exacerbates social tensions in 


| an underdeveloped land by concen- 


trating its investments in the few, — 
isolated oases of (industrial) pros- 
perity while detouring the vast des- 
ert of indigenous poverty. Because 
its stockholder relationship and 
profit motivation leaves it with no 
other investment choice, the private 
economy unfortunately develops the : 
reputation of being insensitive to » 
the aspirations of the people of the 
poor lands. 

Because the people of Latin Amer- 
ica—as, indeed, the people of most 
of the planet—have learned in this 
first haif of the 20th Century that 
poverty is not their preordained lot, 
their political leaders will find it 
increasingly difficult to justify an 
economic growth which is depend- 
ent for the kind, the size, the loca- 
tion, ard the timing of private in- 
vestments upon the vagaries of the 
decisions of corporate boards of di- 
rectors in London, in Paris, in Brus- 
sels, in Bonn, in New York, in Chi- 
cago, in San Francisco, in Toronto, 
in Tokyo. 

Neither will the Latin American 
countries —least of all the demo- 
cratically oriented countries— 
encourage or permit American in- 
vestment capital to become so prom- 
inent and pervasive as to duplicate 
the private economy's pre-expropri- 
ation position in Cuba. In a revolu- 
tionary world, economic colonialism 
is as dead as political colonialism. 

This means, therefore, that unless 
the private economy has something 
new and better to offer to the un- 
derdeveloped lands, their political 
elite will be forced to place an in- 
creasing emphasis upon government- 
owned plants and industries — with 
growth and development centrally 
planned instead of being left to the 
investment Opportunism of the pri- 
vate economy. 

On the wings of the world stage — 
and from its beachhead in Cuba — 
stands the greatest competitive 
threat of all: the ability of the Soviet 
bloc to mobilize all of its resources 
into an integrated development pro- 
gram for strategic deployment upon 
any geographical area of the world 
which it seeks to “assist” or to sub- 
Vert: 

This capability of furnishing low- 
cost, integrated developmental pro- 
grams is a ‘formidable _ striking 
weapon because of its powerful im- 
pact upon the people of the poor 
lands. The private U.S. economy 
acting through individual companies 
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engaged in the normal pursuit of 
investment profits cannot duplicate 
this competitive advantage. Under 
our system of political organization 
—short of war—neither can the 
Government of the United States. 

There is a practical solution to 
the problem. It lies, on the one 
hand, in a much closer union be- 
tween the private economy and the 
Government in the planning for and 
in the undertaking of developmen- 
tal programs; and, on the other 
hand, in joining numerous compa- 
nies under central management to 
undertake the balanced and _ inte- 
grated economic and social develop- 
ment of vast areas of an underdevel- 
oped country — from infrastructure 
to the ultimate distribution of 
consumer goods — through pro- 
grammed phases which might extend 
as long as 20 or more years. 


Idea In Practice 


How would the idea work in prac- 
tice? First: It would require the U.S. 
Government (in consultation with 
the beneficiary countries) to estab- 
lish in specific underdeveloped coun- 
tries the high priority areas or 
regions where the Government de- 
sires the private economy to deploy 
its concentrated resources. No such 
mechanism now exists in Washing- 
ton. Therefore, a new office would 
have to be established for this pur- 
pose. To be cloaked with the proper 
prestige and authority, it would 
probably have to be attached to the 
Office of the President. 

Second: Where none now exist 
(and there are many in the Govern- 
ment files), feasibilty studies would 
have to be underwritten by the Gov- 
ernment — studies proposed either 
under its own initiative or by the 
private economy. Such studies 
should not be academic exercises 
but rather the work of companies 
who are most apt to be concerned 
with the project at the later opera- 
tional phase. 

Third: Once the strategic goals 
have been set and the feasibility 
studies completed and accepted by 
the governmental authorities, a com- 
pany would be selected to serve as 
project manager for an entire pro- 
gram. The project manager would 
have the responsibility for selecting 
the other companies whose skills 
and experience would be involved 
in the various phases of operations. 
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It would also be the function of the 
project manager to corral the 
requisite capital from either private 
or Government sources, or both. 
The project manager might select, 
for instance, one or more engineer- 
ing firms for the building of a power 
supply, dams for an irrigation sys- 
tem and roads to connect newly 
opened lands or new farms with 
markets; an agricultural chemical 
company to develop a source of 
supply for fertilizers, fungicides, 
herbicides and_ pesticides; one of 
the Foundations to assist in the es- 
tablishment of marketing and credit 
mechanisms to enable small farmers 
to purchase fertilizer, modern agri- 
cultural equipment and to build 
homes; a food processing company 
for meat and agricultural products; 
a canning and packing company to 
provide fish for the people in the 
interior; a successful Midwest farm- 
er to manage and supervise the de- 
velopment of new grain crops, hog 
and dairy herds; a pharmaceutical 
company to provide basic drugs for 
human and animal use; an agricul- 
tural equipment company to de- 
velop a simple tractor which could 
be used by barefoot cabaclos, say 
in the Northeast of Brazil; an ex- 
port company to promote the over- 
seas sale of local regional products. 
What happens in cases where the 
project manager cannot assure any 
profitable return to a participating 
company because a cash market does 
not exist and will take too long to 
bring into being to support the ini- 
tial investment? In these circum- 
stances, the contracting parties — the 
U.S. Government, the regional au- 
thorities, the local governments, per- 
haps a combination of all three — 
would insulate the participating 
company against losses. By the same 
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token, where U.S. construction costs 
are too high to meet the competitive 
costs of a proposed Soviet bloc steel 
mill, cement plant or other proposed 
facility, the U.S. Government would 
agree to support the developmental 
project. 

The point is this: neither high 
risks, inadequate markets, insuffi- 
cient capital nor competitive cost 
disadvantages with the Soviet bloc 
would be permitted to block the ful- 
fillment of the strategic objective of 
providing developmental assistance 
to the country which needs it — and 
wants it. 

Through the financial participa- 
tion of government — many govern- 
ments, not only the U.S. Govern- 
ment—the element of risk (so 
frequently the decisive barrier to 
investment by the private economy) 
is minimized. 


Association of Companies 


The idea of an association of com- 
panies to undertake large-scale proj- 
ects is not new. It is being used in 
Africa for the development of an 
aluminum industry; in Argentina, 
for the development of a petro-chem- 
ical industry; in Iran, for the con- 
struction of dams and _ irrigation 
systems. In the U.S. for years we have 
utilized in our military procure- 
ment a system analogous to the pro- 
posed association of companies: a 
prime contractor who has working 
under his direction a satellite system 
of subcontractors — sometimes run- 
ning into the hundreds. In substance, 
therefore, all that the proposal 
amounts to is pouring new wine into 
old bottles. 


What is required in order to begin 
an experiment in this type of pri- 
vate-public-international association? 
First, a more sophisticated attitude 
by the business community toward 
Government. Companies that are al- 
lergic to participating with Govern- 
ment in anything —let alone plan- 
ning, operations and financing — are 
obviously not mentally ready for 
this kind of joint venture. 

Second, it would require a more 
sophisticated attitude on the part 
of Government—less suspicion of the 
motives of the private economy; a 
willingness to lift the historic re- 
straints which might prevent the 
pooling of industrial resources in 
the manner herein proposed. It com- 
mits the Government to a policy of 


joint financial participations with the © 
U.S. private economy, or in mixed 
ventures of U.S., European, Cana- 
dian, Japanese and Latin American 
private interests. It involves new 
legislation to provide a guaranty 
against Cuban-style expropriation 
which would go beyond what the » 
ICA and other governmental agen- » 
cies now provide. 

This program, if it is to be con- 
summated successfully, will also ne- 
cessitate a new kind of economic 
diplomacy to supplement the tradi- 
tional political diplomacy. We may 
as well face the hard fact that, in 
most of our overseas embassies, the 
commercial attaches and commercial 
officers would be utterly incapable of 
promoting, coordinating and assist- 
ing with. this concept of utilizing 
the resources of the private economy. 

There are boards of directors and 
managements in this country who 
would gladly respond to a call to 
action from the President of the 
United States because they are 
fully aware that, in a revolutionary 
epoch where the entire world is un- 
dergoing a transformation, neither 
government-as-usual nor business-as- 
usual will be able to survive the dy- 
namic, ruthless and effective competi- 
tion of an adversary who makes no 
bones of his intention to “bury” us. 


These same directorates and 
managements are also fully aware 
that to meet the challenge of the 
revolution of rising expectations in 
Latin America — and elsewhere 
among the emergent lands — the 
conventional and orthodox methods 
of investment — whether public or 
private — are inadequate. 


War Against Poverty 


There are those—the skeptics—who 
will say that this idea for harness- 
ing the resources of the private 
economy is all well and good, but 
that it can only be consummated 
under conditions of war—and we 
are not at war. Well, the plain truth 
of the matter is that we are at war — 
a war against poverty, disease, igno- 
rance and social injustice; and unless 
the industrialized North wins this 
war, it cannot hope to have as its 
partners and -friends the 1.7 billion 
hungry and poor people of the un- 
der-developed South. 

President Kennedy has put the 
problem neatly and eloquently when 
he said in his inaugural message: 
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“If a free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it cannot save 
the few who are rich.” 

Is it realistic to expect that the 
Government would respond favor- 
ably to this proposal for a more 
effective utilization of the resources 
of the private economy? I believe the 
answer is “‘yes.’”’ Again, President 
Kennedy provides the clue to his 
Administration’s attitude when, 
speaking before the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in Washing- 
ton on February 13, he said to the 
American business community: 
“Whatever past differences may have 
existed, we seek more than an at- 
titude of truce, more than a treaty — 
we seek the spirit of a full-fledged 
alliance.” 

What are we waiting for? 


Readers’ Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 3) 


town packing firms. Most of the 
big packers once slaughtering here, 
still purchase many animals at Chi- 
cago for shipment to their different 
plants. Many eastern packers through 
order buyers regularly depend on 
Chicago for a large share of their 
supply of slaughter animals, as they 
always have. Many packing plants 
still remain in Chicago and depend 
largely on the Yards for their raw 
material, too. 

We prefer to believe that failure 
to mention the importance of our 
industry in said article was an un- 
intentional oversight, but it would 
be reassuring and encouraging to 
know that our rightful place in the 
continued growth and progress of 
the great Chicago area would be 
given deserving recognition in any 
similar future situations. 

CLYpDE R. Davis 

PRESIDENT 

THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


To the Editor: 

We are very pleased with the excel- 
lent editorial you wrote for the 
March issue of COMMERCE regarding 
the Chicago Public Schools’ Student 
Science Fair to be held April 13-16 
at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. 

The continued success of the City- 
Wide Science Fair depends in a large 
measure upon the tangible support 
from Chicago business and industry 
through scholarships, all-expense- 
paid trips to industrial research 
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laboratories and direct financial sup- 
port. Your editorial comment will 
do much to focus attention on this 
worthwhile public service project 
with which Chicago business firms 
have become so strongly identified, 
as a partner to the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

On behalf of the public relations 
committee of the 1961 Science Fair, 
I express our sincere gratitude for 
your editorial support. 

JoHn W. KENNEY 
STUDENT SCIENCE FAIR, INC. 


To the Editor: 

I've just gone through your whop- 
ping Annual Review edition of 
COMMERCE and want to congratulate 
you on the fine job done by you 
and your staff. It’s an outstanding 
publication. 

Having been involved in the past 
in annual reviews, I know that it 
is difficult to make them readable 
because of the very fact that the ma- 
terial is not spot news. However, I 
think you succeeded in making every- 
thing sound fresh and interesting. 

Harry E. SCHADEN 
VICE PRESIDENT 
CARL BYOIR & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


To the Editor: 


We were a little surprised read- 
ing your article “Exports Through 
Port of Chicago Up in 1960 While 
Imports Deline’” in your March, 
1961, issue of ComMeERcE that no 
mention was made of the improve- 
ments made on our 38-acre port 
facilities on Lake Calumet. 

Since the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has more than $2 million invested 
there and completed a 1,000 foot 
wharf on Lake Calumet in 1960 
and a 700-foot wharf on the adjoin- 
ing Calumet River side in 1959, we 
couldn’t quite figure the statement 
on page 212 quote: “No building of 
any consequence has been done at 
the district harbor for more than 
three years.” 

By now you probably have met 
our Vice President, Henry W. Large, 
who is quoted in the attached re- 
lease, because he is one of the new 
Directors of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Lou HENDERSON 
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J. M. Klapp, Chairman of the Association’s Visitors 
Bureau Committee and Assistant to the President, 
United Airlines, explains the Chicago Summer 
Holidays Campaign to the committee 
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Ben W. Heineman, Vice President, Industrial Development Division 
and Chairman, Chicago and Northwestern Railway, addresses the 
Association's Mass Transportation and Policy Committees. 
Heineman emphasized the Northwestern Railroad’s position in the 
overall plan of mass transportation 


Examining a program of the 8th Annual Midwest 
Conference on Statistics for Decision are (I to r) 
James E. Rutherford, Association President and Vice 
President of Mid America Operations of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company; David Karr, President, 
Fairbanks Whitney Corporation, New York and 
Joseph H. Rabin, Assistant Director of Marketing 
Research, Paper Mate Company 
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Harold A. Smith, Vice President, Governmental Affairs Division and 
Partner, Winston, Strawn, Smith & Patterson, answers a question 

at a meeting of the Governmental Affairs Council which heard 
reports from several special committees 
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Thomas H. Coulter, Association Chief Executive Officer, is 


interviewed about employment in Chicago by Mike Neigoff (r) 
of CBS Television 


ASSOCIATION 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN ACTION 


= eae ees oes David M. Kennedy, Chairman of the Board, 

= pu TRADE e Continental National Bank and Trust Company, speaks 
cari at the second luncheon session of the Chicago 

World Trade Conference 


Over 1,000 world traders attended the 24th Chicago World Trade 
Conference held at the Palmer House. Pictured above are early 
registrants in the lobby of the Palmer House 


David Mallegg (1), President, O. O. Mallegg, Inc., 
is shown the various features of the triad design 
exhibit which will be used in the USA Pavilion of 
the Chicago International Trade Fair. James A. Cassin 
(c) Director of Trade Development, 

International Trade Fair and George Kroloff of the 
Association’s Public Relations Division demonstrate 


Warren A. Logelin, acting Chairman of the Association’s Public 
Relations Committee and Vice President, Fairbanks Morse & 
Company, outlines plans for the 1961 International Trade Fair at 
Public Relations Committee meeting 


Allan B. Kline, Chairman, Farm Foundation, 
is interviewed by Tom Sullivan, WGN-TY. 
Kline spoke before the Association’s 
Agricultural Council 


Arthur A. Heineman 


fishing tackle 


(1), assistant to the president and head of | nternational 
Division, South Bend Tackle Company, Inc., confers with company president 
Seymour F. Fohrman on burgeoning new markets abroad for American-made 


OPERATION EXPORT 


Success Story 


“It was a pleasant surprise to 
learn that due to the international 
circulation of American fishing and 
outdoor publications, South Bend 
fishing tackle was known and de- 
sired in foreign countries — but the 
pleasant feeling disappeared when 
I discovered that it was almost im- 
possible to purchase our products 
in any country other than the 
United States. I wanted our fishing 
tackle made available to ,people all 
over the world!’ Those were the 
words of Seymour F. Fohrman, en- 
ergetic, young president of the South 
Bend Tackle Company, Inc., of 
Chicago, as he reviewed the short 
but successful history of the newly 
formed South Bend International 
Division. 

While Fohrman could muster 
little or no experienced personnel, 
there was at his disposal an abun- 
dance of energy, merchandising 
know-how and imagination. Those 
invaluable assets have, in only ten 
months, resulted in the establish- 
ment of agents on every continent 
and the distribution of South Bend 
products in more than 20 countries. 

To help overcome a_ negligible 
budget and the initial lack of ex- 
perience, Fohrman selected Arthur 
A. Heineman, assistant to the presi- 
dent and company trouble-shooter, 
as head of the International Divi- 
sion. Heineman soon discovered the 
existence of numerous agencies 
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ready and willing to help and with 
immeasurable assistance from  for- 
eign consulates, trade commissions 
and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, formation 
of the South Bend International 
Division was announced. 

Fohrman immediately began a 
tour of foreign markets to study 
product acceptance and avenues of 
distribution, while at the same time, 
Heineman, working in Chicago, un- 
covered the names of key buyers. 
A direct mail program, consisting 
of the company catalog and how-to- 
order information, was then insti- 
tuted. A surprisingly large number 
of sample orders began to pour in. 


Creates New Market 


The success of the initial mail- 
ing was somewhat overshadowed by 
the absence of orders for fiberglas 
rods —an absence that firmly sub- 
stantiated Fohrman’s findings dur- 
ing his European trip. Though the 
fiberglas rod had long ago virtually 
replaced its bamboo counterpart in 
America, it was thought to be an 
inferior product in most European 
countries. 

Convinced that the product could 
and would sell itself, Fohrman de- 
vised a plan to erase the false ideas 
about fiberglas construction. Each 
shipment earmarked for Europe “‘ac- 
cidentally” included a number of 


fiberglas rods. The success of the | 
plan is well illustrated by the case 
of one important buyer in England 
who, after receiving his sample or- 
der, immediately cabled a $25,000 
stock order that included a complete 
cross section of fiberglas rods. 

According to Heineman, the — 
$25,000 order is noteworthy in an- | 
other respect, for it represents 25 
per cent of the dollar value of all 
American manufactured rods and 
reels which had been sold to England 
during the previous year. 

A similar experience was recorded 
in Italy where South Bend shipped 
50 per cent of the total U. S. tackle 
purchased by that country in 1960. 
Not only have South Bend fiberglas 
fishing rods replaced the long re- 
vered bamboo pole — but there has 
been a decided preference for higher 
priced rods and reels over lower 
priced budget items. 

Heineman’s records clearly indi- 
cate that there has not been a single 
credit problem. Heineman also re- 
ported that profits are ahead of U.S. 
sales with the cost of sales being im- 
pressively lower. 

Why are U. S. exports so popular? 
According to Fohrman, “Increased 
prosperity is bringing increased lei- 
sure time, together with a desire to 
own the best U. S. products. 

“Our International Division is 
presently receiving from 10 to 25 
new inquiries each week from all 
corners of the world. I anticipate 
sales from all foreign markets, ex- 
cluding Canada, to exceed $500,000 
by the end of our first 18 months 
of operation—and we started at 
zero!” 

Seymour F. Fohrman and the 
South Bend Tackle Company, Inc., 
have found the formula for selling 
in foreign markets as evidenced by 
thousands of anglers using South 
Bend products in such far away 
places as New Zealand, Beira, South 
Africa, Nigeria, Portugal, Iraq, 
Baghdad, Capetown, England 
France, Germany, Italy, Venezuela, 
Rhodesia, and even the Fiji Islands. 


Success stories similar to that of 
South Bend Tackle Company, Inc. 
are solicited for these columns. -Chi- 
cago area firms engaged in any phase 
of world trade dre invited to submit 
accounts of successful export opera- 
tions to COMMERCE, 30 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago 3, Ill, together with 
illustrative photographs, 
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April 18, 19, 
25, 26 
May 2, 9, 10 


April 20, 27 
May 4, 11 


April 19 


April 21 


April 24 


April 30- 
May 3 


May 2 


May 4 


May 5 


May 5-28 


July 24-28 


July 25- 
August 10 


Calendar of Association Events 


Membership Luncheon Meetings 


Illinois Committee Meetings — Chairman, Jack H. Cornelius, 


Mgr. of Community Relations, The Peoples Gas, Li 
Coke Co. y ples Gas, Light and 


Brazilian Top Management Study Group — Chairman, T. H. 
Coulter, Chief Executive Officer, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry : 


Committee on Education Meeting — Chairman, John W. Taylor, 
Executive Director, Chicago Educational TV _ Association, 
WTTW 


Health-in-Industry Committee Meeting — Chairman, Thomas G. 
Murdough, President, American Hospital Supply Corporation 


United States Chamber of Commerce Annual Meeting 


Illinois Congressional Dinner — Host, James E. Rutherford, 
Vice President in Charge of Mid-America Operations, Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. 


Industrial Traffic Council Meeting — Chairman, G. J. Werner, 
Traffic Manager, Motorola, Inc. 


Board of Directors Meeting — President, James E. Rutherford, 
Vice President in Charge of Mid-America Operations, Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. 


Trade Mission to Latin America — The 23-day, eleven-city mis- 
sion will feature a series of meetings and personal conferences 
with business, government and opinion leaders in the major 
cities of: Panama City, Bogota, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Brasilia, Caracas and 
San Juan 


Chicago World Marketing and Inter-American Industries Con- 
ference 


Chicago International Trade Fair 


Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Conference Room 
9:30 A.M. 


Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 
Washington, D. C. 


Statler Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Traffic Club 
Palmer House 
12:00 Noon 


Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


McCormick Place 


McCormick Place 


Chicagoan of 1961 
To Be Named 
By Jaycees 


April 


On Wednesday night, April 26, 
Chicago’s top civic leaders will meet 
at Guild Hall, Ambassador West, to 
select the Chicagoan of the Year. 
Initiated last year by the Chicago 
Jaycees, the program has but one 
purpose: to recognize the outstand- 
ing efforts made in various fields by 
a number of Chicagoans and to 
select one of them as Chicagoan of 
the Year. 

Individual awards will be made 


in 15 fields, including sports, com- 
merce and industry, medicine, wel- 
fare, labor, education, religion, 
science, government and_ political 
science. Any man or woman is 
eligible for nomination, provided 
he or she has resided for the past 
year in Metropolitan Chicago and 
that his or her major accomplish- 
ments have occurred during the past 
calendar year. 
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Real Estate Swappers 


(Continued from page 24) 


Senior Vice President of the Chicago 
realty firm of Baird & Warner Inc. 
and General Director from its incep- 
tion in 1953 until 1959 of the Inter- 
national Traders Club, an offshoot 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards with a membership 
of some 2,900 exchange-minded real- 
tors located in some ten states of 
the nation. 

Says Matthews: “‘I’d guess as much 
as $100 million worth of property 
may have been swapped among real- 
tors in the U. S. in 1959. I doubt if 
the total came to $2 million a dec- 
ade ago.’’ Matthews says his own 
firm, Baird & Warner, for example, 
recorded between 5 per cent and 
10 per cent of its $50 million 1959 
sales volume in trades. ‘The company 
didn’t start exchanging properties 
until 1951. Matthews says he’s con- 


vinced that as long as property 
values continue rising and the tax 
laws remain unchanged, property 
swapping will grow increasingly pop- 
ular ‘‘as its advantages become better 
known.” 

The growth in trading interest 
among realtors is nowhere better 
evidenced than by the rapid rate at 
which exchange clubs have sprouted 
up around the land. Matthews fig- 
ures there are close to 100 realty 
swapping clubs operating in the 
U. S. today, the vast majority of 
which have been organized only in 
the past four or five years. The clubs, 
of which I.T.C.is by far the largest, 
generally circulate mimeographed 
sheets among their members on a 
weekly or bi-weekly basis which set 
out new and old offerings, their cash 
prices, what their owners prefer to 


DELNOR INDUSTRIAL PARK 


ST. CHARLES, 


ILLINOIS 


OWNER — Deinor Development Corporation 
REALTOR — Bill Fisher 


107 West Main Street, St. Charles, Illinois 


JU 4-0404 


A COORDINATED INDUSTRIAL AREA OFFERING — 


Fully Graded Sites 
Paved Streets 
City Water 

City Sewer 


Natural Gas 


Complete Surface Drainage 


Heavy Duty Power Supply 


Side Track — Chicago Great Western RR 


An Illustrated Brochure will be furnished upon request 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


4027 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. IRving 8-5117 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, III. AMbassador 2-5264 
sw 


BATTEY & CHILDS, INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
PLANOGRAPHING e@ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING @ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


a, 


take in trade and what the various 
equities and mortgages amount to on 
the specific property. 

Property swapping does, of course, 
have its pitfalls. The most obvious 
ones, perhaps, are those involved in 
the trading process itself; for exam- 
ple, it’s generally a good idea to 
have a piece of property assessed 
since the price —and therefore, the 
purported equity—is sometimes 
highly inflated on a piece of property 
that’s offered for trade. Problems 
may be presented, too, in the tax 
treatment of a trade; indeed, most 
reputable realtors advise their clients 
to see a good tax accountant or tax 
lawyer before consummating an ex- 
change to make sure they can realize 
anticipated benefits. Nor are legal 
snags difficult to come by; for exam- 
ple, the law permits the deferment 
of capital gains taxes only in trades 
involving “like properties.” Resi- 
dences can thus be traded in for 
costlier residences without the capi- 
tal gains tax falling due and, in 
fact, this has been the basis for an 
active home trade-in business that’s 
been done in recent years. A resi- 
dence, however, can not be traded 
in on an apartment house or other 
“investment property” unless the 
residence itself had actually been 
rented out for a reasonable time, 
thus establishing it as “investment 
property.” Raw land, ‘though it 
draws no income, is similarly re- 
garded as “investment property” and 
therefore is qualified for capital 
gains deferment in trades for other 
raw land or properties that produce 
income. 


Broad Definition 


The definition of “investment 
property” is thus quite broad, ex- 
cluding, for the most part, only 
properties held for personal use, 
such as a home occupied by the 
owner. Thus swaps resulting in capi- 
tal gains tax deferments have been 
known to involve such diverse in- 
gredients as office buildings, farms, 
parking lots and even factories and 
going businesses, including in at 
least one case, privately-owned em- 
ployment agencies. The type of 
property most often involved in 
trades, however, is the “income unit” 
or apartment house since these are 
both plentiful and reasonably 
enough alike to minimize the uncer- 
tainties that might otherwise sour a 
trade. Since the exchange seldom 
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THE MILLION DOLLAR 5-WAY TRADE 


CHICAGO REALTOR-TRADERS CLUB 
Brokers Division 
Chicago Real Estate Board 


EVANSTON BUILDING 
ROGERS PARK BUILDING 
OAK PARK BUILDING 
BERWYN BUILDING 


NET GROSS 
$490,000 $510,000 
348,500 365,000 
218,000 218,000 
145,000 


The Evanston Building sold for $510,000. Evanston had an existing first mort- 
gage of approximately $280,000 @ 51% per cent. 

Rogers Park Building had an equity of $348,500. No mortgage. In order to make 
Rogers Park exchange, the Evanston mortgage had to be down to $161,500. The 
conclusion was that Rogers Park got Evanston with an equity of $348,500, and 
assumed an existing mortgage of $161,500. That left us the Rogers Park build- 


ing to cash out at $365,000. 


Oak Park had a value of $218,000, subject to a mortgage of $109,000, giving 
an equity of $109,000. Oak Park took Rogers Park, subject to a new mortgage 
of $210,000 @ 6 per cent, plus an equity of $109,000, from the Oak Park 
building, plus $46,000 in cash, thus leaving us Oak Park to cash out @ 


$218,000. 


Berwyn had a valuation of $145,000 subject to a first mortgage of $50,000, 
giving an equity of $95,000. Berwyn took Oak Park subject to $109,000 @ 
4/2 per cent interest, plus $109,000 equity, plus $14,000 in cash, thus leaving 


us Berwyn to cash-out. 


We got an all-cash buyer for Berwyn for $145,000. 


involves properties of exactly the 
same value, some cash or lien, such 
as a second mortgage, is generally 
used to make up the difference. 
‘Two-way trades, of course, make 
up the most common variety of 
realty exchanges but considerably 
more complicated deals are not un- 
known. Richard R. Reno of San 
Diego, president of the I.T.C. this 
year, for example, recalls a five-way 
deal negotiated in his area recently 
in which a home in the nearby town 
of La Mesa was exchanged for a 
ranch in the ElCajon Valley which 
was exchanged for a sizeable motel 
in San Diego which in turn was 
traded for a small motel and a trust 
deed (second mortgage) on property 
in the Town of Twenty-Nine Palms, 
Calif. Some trades have been known 
to involve as many as nine different 
parties. Realtors, however, don’t rel- 
ish such complex exchanges. “Any 
one of the elements can fall through 
and you've lost the whole deal,” ex- 
plains Reno. Brokerage commis- 
sions, incidentally, are generally 
shared equally in exchanges where 
more than one broker is involved, 
regardless of the size of his contri- 
bution, on the theory that each in- 
gredient in the trade is as necessary 
to the success of the whole swap as 
any other and that inequities tend 
to even themselves out over the long 
run as satisfied brokers continue to 
swap properties among one another. 
Realtors sometimes effect swaps 
between their own clients — and har- 
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vest two or more commissions for 
themselves in the process, the com- 
missions being based on the fair 
market value of each of the prop- 
erties involved as determined by the 
principals and their broker. The 
ability to generate one’s own trades 
is one reason why realtors are fond 
of property swaps. Perhaps an even 
more important attraction to the 
broker, however, is the fact that a 
contented trader is frequently a re- 
peat customer. James M. McMi- 
chaels, a real pioneer in the field 
who teaches the subject of trading 
property at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, says he’s put 
together as many as five trades for a 
single client over the 20-year span 
of his trading experience. He figures 
roughly 50 per cent of all the trades 
being made these days is done prin- 
cipally for depreciation — benefits. 
“Periodically,” says he, “I go through 
my file to see which of my clients is 
running low on his depreciation and 
should be trading upward. Then I 
come up with a proposal, and it’s 
usually accepted. An alert exchange- 
minded realtor,” says he, “can just 
sit in his office and generate a good 
deal of business from existing cli- 
entele.” 

McMichaels figures he’s grossed 
close to $75,000 in commissions and 
property management fees since 1947 
from one client alone. Obviously, 
there’s gold in real estate exchang- 
ing but it wouldn’t be there for the 
broker if it weren’t there also for 
his client. 
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Stop me... If... 


Personnel Director: “What previous ex- 
perience have you had and what work 
have you done?” 

Pretty Job Candidate: “I was a secretary. 
All I had to do was to look like a girl, 
think like a man, act like a lady and work 
like a dog.” 


The small daughter of a newly elected 
governor was very proud of her position 
and mentioned the fact at every oppor- 
tunity. 

“Darling,” advised her mother, “you 
mustn’t keep ‘telling everybody that you’re 
the daughter of the governor. Just tell 
them your name, that’s all.” 

Later, while in the park, someone came 
over and asked, “Aren’t you the governor’s 
daughter?” 

“Well,” replied the child, “I thought 
I was, but Mother says not.” 


A small boy was bored on a long trip. 
Suddenly, he turned to his father and said: 
‘I wish you’d let Mom drive—it’s more 
exciting.” 


Greta was a little refugee. Rather be- 
draggled when she came to America, her 
foster parents put her on a strict bath rou- 
tine. Greta took it for a week without so 
much as a whimper. Then one night she 
looked up through a face full of suds: “You 
folks don’t want a refugee,” she said calmly. 
“What you want is a duck.” 


“Shay, lady, you’re the homeliest woman 
I ever saw.” 

“Well, you’re the drunkest man I ever 
saw.” 

“IT know, lady, but I'll get over it in the 
morning.” 


A man phoned the local fire station one 
night and asked, “Is this the Fire Depart- 
ment?” 

“Yes,” he was told. 

“Listen,” said the man. “I’ve just moved 
here, and I’ve spent a lot on the garden. 
I engaged men to... ” 

“Where's the fire?” interrupted the offi- 
cer at the station. 

“... dig out the old stuff and lay out 
new lawns and beds. The lawn alone set 
mesbackeew st. 

“Is your house on fire?” yelled the officer. 

“No,” the man said, “but the one next 
door is, and if anybody gets in touch with 
you about it, I don’t want clodhoppin’ 
firemen draggin’ hoses all over my new 
garden, see?” 
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A woman waiting at the door ready to go 
to the store had her arms full of coats and 
four little children at her side. 

Her husband, coming down the stairs, 
asked why she was standing there. She re- 
plied, handing him the coats. “This time 
you put the children’s coats on and I'll go 
honk the horn.” 


A business tycoon was showing his daugh- 
ter, just returned from finishing school, 
around the newly completed mansion. At 
the swimming pool they stopped to watch 
several athletic young men diving and 
stunting. 

“Oh, Daddy,” exclaimed the girl, “and 
you stocked it just for mel!” 


Wife, to husband, upon opening his 
anniversary present to her: “Oh, darling, a 
mink coat. Is it genuine mink?” 

Husband: “Well, if it’s not I’m out $25.” 


The military prisoner was to be executed 
in the morning and his guard was ordered 
to slog through four miles of muddy road 
with him on foot. 

“What a nerve!” complained the pris- 
oner. “It’s bad enough being shot at sun- 
rise, but to make me walk through four 
miles of mud is too much.” 

“Aw, quit your beefing,” snapped his 
guard. “I hafta walk back!” 


A motorist in the back country came 
upon a farmer holding a hog up to an 
apple tree while the animal munched on 
the apples. 

“Isn’t that a slow way to feed him?” 
asked the motorist. 

“Could be,” agreed the farmer, 
shucks—what’s time to a hog!” 


“but 


A missionary going through the African 
brush country suddenly found himself con- 
fronted by a lion. The evangelist promptly 
sank to his knees and began to pray. A few 
moments later he became aware that the 
lion was beside him in prayer. 

“How good of you to join me!” the mis- 
sionary exclaimed, his face beaming away. 
“And to think I was afraid of you.” 

“Please don’t interrupt,” said the lion. 
“I’m saying grace.” 


Mother of small boy to child psychia- 
trist: “Well, I don’t know whether or not 
he feels insecure, but everybody else in the 
neighborhood certainly does.” 


ing power.” 


“Our larger building has been taken over by the government. 
want us to find ways to replace automation with employment and purchas- 
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oo A 
_ All-Steel Equipment, Inc. 


a Allen-Bradley Company 


Appleton Electric Co. 
The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Company 
B 
_ Bell Electric Company 


__ The Briegel Method Tool Co. 
Broan Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


_ The Bryant Electric Company 
Buchanan Electrical Products 
Corporation 
Bulldog Electric Prod. Div., 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Bussmann Mfg. Div., 
McGraw-Edison Company 


C 


Conduit Pipe Products Co. 
Compco Corporation 


. _ Complete-Reading Electric 


Company, Inc. 
S. H. Crouch Company, Inc. 
Crouse-Hinds Company 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
D 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 


E 
Edwards Company, Inc. 


F 
Fisher-Pierce Company 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Feedrail Corporation 
Furnas Electric Company 
G 
Greenlee Tool Company 
Gedney Electric Company 
H 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 
_ Hevi-Duty Electric Company 
I 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
International Register Co. 
J 


Jefferson Electric Company 
Jiffy Line 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc. 
Keystone Manufacturing Co. 


L 
Leviton Manufacturing Co. 


M 
Milbank Manufacturing Co. 


0 
O.Z. Electrical Mfg. Co., Inc. 


- f EVE p f. Your Best Source for EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


2501 West Washington Blvd. — & « * ae 
Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ SEeley 8-3636 : oe 


REVER 


A EVE p F _. Chicago’s Outstanding Electrical Distributor 


Paragon Electric Company 

The Paine Company 

Pass & Seymour, Inc. 

John I. Paulding, Inc. 

H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
National Electric Division 

Pyramid Instrument Co. 

Plastic Wire & Cable Co. 


R 
Royal Electric Corporation 
The Rawlplug Company, Inc. 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Revere Electric Mfg. Co. 
Rockbestos Products Corp. 
Russell & Stoll Company 
Ralco Company 


$ 
Stonco Electric Products Co. 
Slater Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sierra Electric Corporation 
Sunbeam Lighting Company 
The Superior Electric Co. 
Sylvania Electric Prod., Inc. 
Sangamo Electric Company 
Swivilier, Inc. 


T 


Tildon Tool Mfg. Co. 
The Thomas & Betts Co. 


REVERE 


oo AS 
Proud to 
Represent these 
. Manufacturers 


...and Cordially 
Invites You 
to visit them 
at the... 


Thomas Industries 
Benjamin Division 

Fred I. Tourtelot Company 

Triangle Conduit & Cable 
Company, Inc. 


MIDWEST 
ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY AND 
LIGHTING 
EXPOSITION 


Unistrut Service Co. of Illinois 
U.C. Lite Mfg. Co. 
Ww 

Wadsworth Electric 

Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
The Wiremold Company 
Walkers Underfloor 
Wide-Lite Corporation 
Daniel Woodhead Company 


McCormick Place * Chicago 
May 2, 3, 4, 1961 


Tribune readere buy the most homee 


It’s easier to sell more homes in Chicago 
when you concentrate on the families 
who buy them. 

The families who buy the most are 
those who read the Tribune. 74% of 
the home buyers in Chicago and sub- 
urbs read the Sunday Tribune; 54% 


« 


of them read the Daily Tribune. 
Whether you sell homes or hair col- 
oring, hot dogs or hearing aids, the 
Tribune can help you sell more in the 
nation’s second-largest market. No 
other medium is so well equipped as to 
the size and quality of its audience. 


Household coverage of home buyers 


2nd Sunday 
adds 9% 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE— ]4.% 


DAILY TRIBUNE—54%, 


MORE BUYERS...MORE ADVERTISING...MORE RESULTS— 


e Tribune Gets Em in Chicago! 


